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By MATTHEW MURRAY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Despite lambastion of lack of 
diversity, Hopkins’ Admissions 
report a 69-percent increase in 
the number of minority student 
applications since 2003. 

Two-thousand and seventy 
from 


applications African- 


American, Latino and Native 
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Diversity at Hopkins 


Minority enrollment rises; study finds workplace disparities 


Number of minority applicants to Hopkins increases 69 
percent over past three years, with a record 2.070 for 07 


American students were re- 
viewed in 2007, a stark contrast 
to 1,220 from three years ago. 

According to Director of 
Admissions John Latting, the 
growth can be attributed to 
the use of current students and 
alumni in recruiting students 
from related backgrounds. 

“We sought to use minority 
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COURTESY OF KEITH WELLER 


Hopkins’ institutions look to promote diversity. 








JHU sustains 
first place in 
led. funding 


By STEPHANIE BENCA 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Hopkins maintained its three- 
decade-long dominance of re- 
search and development spending 
this year, keeping its number one 
rank in scientific, medical and en- 
gineering research expenditures. 

Over $1.4 billion were spent 
on research and development in 
the year 2005, over $1.27 billion of 
which was federally funded. 

Hopkins tops the National Sci- 
ence Foundation rankings as the 
only university to cross the $1 bil- 
lion brink in total research expen- 
ditures, followed by the University 
of Michigan and the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison, which spent 
$809 million and $798 million re- 
spectively. 

Although these numbers are 
of tremendous importance to the 
success of the University, Presi- 
dent William Brody would like 
the public to remember the huge 

pact that these monies will 
have 0 wn et state econo- 
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nigel schoolchildren enjoy a day off sledding in nearby Wyman Park; the snowfall marked the worst winter storm to hit central Baltimore this year. 





Lost inio sparks new legislation 


By CINDY CHEN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Legislative efforts to increase 
consumer information protec- 
tion have begun in Annapolis 
following Hopkins’ admission 
that it misplaced highly sensi- 
tive information for thousands 
of its employees. 

Some of the ongoing bills 
are pushing to ensure that con- 
sumers are notified immediate- 
ly in such situations; others are 
being passed so that the option 
to freeze credit reports would 
be made available to individu- 
als. 
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* Women’s Basketball Coach Nancy Funk 
secured her 500th win this past weekend 
with her Lady Jays. Get the full scoop on 
he? momentous sag rd sorry . 


The computer tapes that 
were reported lost last week 
included employee salaries, 
social security numbers and 
other personal information. 
After thorough investigations 
and background checks, Hop- 
kins concluded that the infor- 
mation was likely misplaced, 
then incinerated and destroyed 
as garbage. 

“Hopkins notified the em- 
ployees ... but Maryland isn’t 
required to do that yet,” 
Sakamoto-Wengel, assistant at- 
torney general in the consumer 
protection division, who has 
been assigned by Attorney Gen- 
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* We've got your fill of weekly 
music and movie reviews, in- 
cluding the latest foreign spy 
drama, The Lives of Others, 







eral Douglas Gansler to work 
with the legislators, said. Saka- 
moto-Wengel explained that 
notifying individuals to take ac- 
tion in case of security breaches 
represents an active form of con- 
sumer information protection. 
At the same time, other bills 
are working to allow Maryland 
consumers to place a security 
freeze on their accounts to block 
lenders and other unauthor- 
ized personnel from access to 
their personal credit informa- 
tion. “It’s an important tool for 
Maryland consumers to have,” 
CONTINUED ON Pace A2 
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* The tech world is constantly | 
evolving. As we as a culture be- | 
come more and more dependant | _. 
on our gadgets, what do you do | 
when your treasured goods be- | 
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Some surveyed black, female employees express discontent 


By PATRICIA PUGH 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The results of a study re- 
cently released by the Diversity 
Leadership Council (DLC) indi- 
cate that minority and female 
employees of Johns Hopkins 
view their workplace experi- 
ence less positively than white 
men. It is one of the first-ever 
comprehensive sets of data for 
Hopkins employees that report 
some form of discrimination. 

Called the Diversity Climate 
Survey, it was sent out to 13,000 
Hopkins employees in March of 
2006, with over 8,000 respond- 
ing; analysis began last fall. 
There were four versions, with 
a specific set of questions each 
for the University, the School of 
Medicine, the Johns Hopkins 
Health System, and the Applied 
Physics Laboratory. 

When asked, “Overall, how 


satisfied are you with the cli- 
mate at your school/division,” 
only 35 percent of black em- 
ployees answered “satisfied” 
or “very satisfied,” compared 
to 73 percent of whites, 72 per- 
cent of Latinos, and 59 percent 
of Asian/Pacific Islanders who 
replied in agreement. 

“The DLC had anticipated 
via conversations and meetings 
with various JHU constituent 
bodies and groups over several 
years that there were some dis- 
parities expressed by minori- 
ties and women,” James Calvin, 
chairman of the DLC’s Climate 


Survey Committee and associ- 


ate professor in the Department 


of Management at the Carey 


Business School, said. 

“The University’s adminis- 
tration is taking the results of 
the survey seriously. 
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Hopkins prepares for 
Windows Vista upgrade 


By HANNAH DIAMOND 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Although pressed to keep up 
with technology, Hopkins IT will 
not immediately install Windows 
Vista on the comput- 
ing systems. 

Microsoft re- 
cently released 
Windows Vista, the 
first overhaul of the 
windows operating 
System since the 
release of Windows 
XP in 2001. The 
software boasts a 
distinct new visual 
style, better secu- 
rity and enhanced 
graphics — but the 
system will not 
soon be available at 
Hopkins. 

The University 
is still researching 
the possibility of an 
upgrade, and Hop- 
kins IT will soon be prepared to 
offer support to students who 
have upgraded to Vista and have 
purchased computers during the 
last 16 months through the Mobile 
Computing Program. 

Hopkins will not be provid- 
ing students with free upgrades 
to Vista, although administrators 
report that they will continue 
working with Microsoft to le- 
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Microsoft CEO Steve Ballmer reveals the new Windows 
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verage any available educational 
discounts. 

The general opinion of Win- 
dows Vista has been that of cau- 
tious optimism among Hopkins 
IT staff. 





“I think Vista will be very 
appealing from the end-user 
perspective, with its enhanced 
graphical interface and more 
dynamic multimedia features. 
For IT technical support staff, 
Vista will mean climbing a new 
learning curve, both for them as 
well as the users they support,” 
Rich Caserta, a LAN/WAN 

CONTINUED ON Pace A2 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
architect, said. 

But Caserta is pleased with 
the improved security that Vista 
promises to deliver 
“Vista does offer us the chance 
to address some issues we've 
been struggling with in the ad- 
ministrative and research realms, 
such as using the encrypted file 
system and BitLocker drive en- 
cryption technology to protect 
Johns Hopkins data from theft or 
he said 

At the moment, Hopkins IT is 
not recommending that students 
upgrade their computers. In or- 
der to upgrade to Vista, 
Windows 


disck sure, 


most 
us- 


LL 


staff says that they will have a 
better idea of the timing for ma- 
jor conversion efforts after eval- 
One major 
stumbling block is that some nec- 
essary existing Hopkins software 
is not yet supported by Vista. 
“VPN [Virtual Private 
work] isn’t supported under Vista, 
and we require VPN to remotely 
access the library, and a few other 
applications,” Reel pointed out 
While students may begin to 
see some existing computers be- 
ing upgraded by the end of the 
year, the majority of Vista up- 
grades are projected for 2008. 
“During the next few months, 
we'll support 


uating the release. 





ers will need to 
upgrade _ their 
computer hard- 
Vista 


Vista does offer us 


the chance to address 





early adopters, 
work with ven- 
dors and appli- 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
students at Hopkins to help us,” 
Latting said. “And we are try- 
ing to use alumni of color to help 
with recruitment.” 

he large increase may also be 
due in part to changes made to 
the list of priorities in the Office of 
Admissions. When Latting joined 
the admissions staff in the fall of 
2001, he felt that the attraction of 
prospective minority students was 
not pursued to the fullest extent 

“Looking at what was going 
on at that time, it seemed like the 
recruiting of under-represented 
individuals had not been a prior- 
ity for the office,” he said. 

“However, we sent [the re- 
cruitment of minority students] 
straight to the top of our agen- 
dav 

In terms of minority student 
admittances the last five 
years, the rising trend is fairly 
comparable to that of the amount 
of applications. From 2002 to 
2006, the number of total admit- 
tances spiked 37 percent. 

However, the minority ad- 
mit rate (number of applica- 
tions/number of admittances) 
has significantly decreased. In 
2002, over half of those minori- 


over 


| ties who applied were admit- 
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bility ie older and research realms. whether to on 
computers are new comput- 
able to provide. — Rich Caserta, ers shipped to 
While — stu- Hopkins with 
dents who have LAN/WAN ARCHITECT Vista prein- 
recently pur- stalled,” Steve 
chased —com- Sears, director | 


puters through the Mobile Com- 
puting Program will be able to 
upgrade to Vista, most students’ 
current computers will not sup- 
port the system. 

But the University does plan 
to recommend laptops that fea- 
ture Vista through the Mobile 
Computing Program this year, so 
the number of student computers 
running Vista is expected to dra- 
matically increase next fall. 

Hopkins is not alone in care- 
fully considering any potential 
upgrade to Vista. According to 
Stephanie Reel, chief information 
officer of Hopkins Information 
Systems, other universities are 
also taking their time in consid- 
ering whether to upgrade. An 
interim “service pack” for Vista 
is due out later this year, and IT 


of Desktop Computing Services 
and project manager, said. 


According to Sears, Hopkins | 


had actually begun preparation for 
Windows Vista over a year ago. 

“Last November, when Vista 
was made available to business- 
es, our staff had an ‘early adopt- 
er’ program ready to support us- 
ers willing to work through the 
many changes with a major up- 
grade, ” he said. 

Currently, the University is dis- 
cussing the minimum computer 
hardware requirements needed 


to successfully support Vista on | 


new computer purchases. The 
university will also need to com- 


plete a survey of how the large | 


suite of applications used in the 
Hopkins environment performs 
with Vista. 


ted, while in 2006, less than 
one-third of applications were 
accepted. 

The University enrolled 171 


| underrepresented minorities in 








2006, the largest total in the his- 
tory of the school. Currently, 14 
percent of the freshman class is 
composed of minority students, 
a number that excludes Asian- 
Americans. 

“Asian-Americans are a mi- 
nority population in the coun- 
try,” Latting said. “But in terms 
of under-represented ethnic 
groups in higher education it’s 
14 percent and that would be for 
African Americans, Latinos, and 
Native Americans.” 

The numbers from the Early 
Decision Summary provided by 
the Office of Admissions showed 
a slight dip in the number of | 
minorities accepted ED in 2007, | 
down 14 percent from the previ- | 
ous year. Of the 447 students that | 
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prioritizes recruitment of minorities 
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COURTESY OF WILL KIRK 


Pearalita F le. 
According to recent enrollment statistics, Hopkins is becoming a diverse place despite setbacks like that of the Sigma Chi debacle 


were admitted early decision, 43 
were from underrepresented eth- 
nic groups. 

“We are admitting the very 
high end of the minority pool and 
continuing to be selective when it 
comes to admitting all students,” 
Latting said. “However, the early 
decision class is not the freshmen 
class.” 

Over the last ten years, a three 
percent increase in the percent 
yield (number of enrolling/ 
number of admits) for minority 
students suggests, in Latting’s 
opinion, that interest is gradu- 
ally growing amongst ethnic 
groups faced with the decision 
of joining the Hopkins commu- 
nity. 

“The whole insight, I believe, 


Loss of Univ. 
files may stir 
lawmakers 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
Sakamoto-Wengel said. The cur- 
rent protection only allows ac- 
counts in Maryland to be put on 
‘alert’ under which access to the 
account is limited while the cred- 
it report still remains accessible 
to a third party. Currently, the 
security freeze option is adopted 
in only 22 other states. 

There are several points of 
contention with regard to the 
recent legislation process that is 
now taking place in Annapolis. 
According to the Baltimore Sun, 
some other bills suggest that state 
agencies should not be required 
to send out notifications in case 
of security breaches. 

The present challenge is to 
find a compromise in the ongo- 
ing legislation considerations 
between consumers and the lob- 
byists who represent industries 
and business. It is uncertain how 
broadly the security breach no- 
tification requirement should be 
applied to the public. 

“Not all companies are very 


is that this is happening because 
there are more minority high 
school students out there who 
are saying, ‘I can see myself go- 
ing to Hopkins. Maybe I would 
fit in there,” Latting said. 

After the racial controversy 
surrounding the campus _ this 
past fall, many people have won- 
dered out-loud whether or not 
this incident will severely effect 
the enrollment of minority stu- 
dents. 

When asked whether or not 
he believed the tensions caused 
by such an event has affected en- 
rollment, Latting was relatively 
unsure. 

“There is not an effect to be 
seen yet,” he said. “However, I’m 
not saying it’s not going to hap- 


pen in April after regular deci- 
sion kids are admitted.” 

“Will I be watching this with 
the question. ‘Is our yield on ad- 
mitted students going to be af- 
fected by the [incidents of the 
fall]?’” Latting said. “I don’t know 
because it’s too early to tell.” 

Overall, the statistics imply 
that Homewood is becoming 
more diverse. Having made it a 
priority to attract a larger minor- 
ity population by utilizing multi- 
cultural student volunteers, Lat- 
ting believes the community of 
different perspectives will con- 
tinue to grow. 

“As long as all kinds of people 
continue to think about and talk 
about Hopkins, we'll grow with 
the momentum,” he said. 








ee 


readily inclined to all the ongo- 
ing legislations,” Sakamoto-Wen- 
gel said. 

Various advocates have dif- 
ferent takes on future cases 
similar to the accident at Hop- 
kins, where over 50,000 em- 
ployees would need to be con- 
tacted. Business advocates, for 
instance, believe that notifica- 
tion is only necessary when the 
administrators feel the breach 
may be faced with the threat of 
identity theft. 

“You could have a situation 
where there may have been 
mishandling of data but where 
the company investigating con- 
cluded that data never had any 
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Anacomp was contracted to convert the backup information tapes into microfiche. 





likelihood of getting out,” Ron- 
ald W. Wineholt, Vice President 
of Government Affairs for the 
Maryland Chamber of Com- 
merce said to the Baltimore Sun, 
“This is so you're not forcing 
businesses to send out waves 
after waves of notices to cus- 
tomers.” 

Still other bills see the notifi- 
cation requirement only condi- 
tional to the amount of money 
involved in the breach. 

“For now, I believe it is pos- 
sible to pass a notification bill to 
allow consumers to do damage 
control,” Delegate Susan C. Lee 
has shared with the Baltimore 
Sun. 
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Harvard names 
Faust as first 
female president 


Harvard University 
elected Drew G. Faust, histo- 
rian and founding dean of the 
Radcliffe Institute for Advanced 
Study at Harvard, as the univer- 


rn 5 ; 
Ssity’s 28th president 


recently 


Faust will 


be the first female to hold that 
position in the university's 371- 
year history 

Faust was confirmed 


mously by 


unani- 
alumni 
> 

Board of Overseers on Sunday 
She 


Harvard's 


will begin her term as presi- 
dent on July 1, 2007. Former presi- 
dent Derek Bok has been serving 
as interim president since Law- 
rence Summers resigned on June 
30, 2006, following a vote of no 
confidence by the Harvard Facul- 
ty of Arts and Sciences. Before his 
Summers had made 


several controversial public re- 


resignation 


marks that sparked outcry from 
environmentalists, feminists and 
Supporters of affirmative action. 

Faust’s election came follow- 


ing several denials of interest 
from other prominent candi- 
dates, including presidents of 


other large universities and one 
Nobel Prize winner. 

“What a question. | 
already have a great job,’ Duke 
University president Richard H. 


foolish 





Brodhead told the Harvard Crim- 
son when asked about the empty 
position 

Several Harvard administra- 
tors reported in the Crimson that 
the possible reasons for their dis- 
interest in the position included 
“poor timing, the reputation of 
Harvard's faculty, the looming 
giant of Allston, and the intense 
media scrutiny.” (Allston is an 
unfinished development project, 
now 50 years old.) 

During her first public confer- 
ence as president-elect, Faust em- 
phasized the importance of fos- 
tering greater collaboration and 
better communication between 
disparate disciplines and schools 
within Harvard. 

“American higher education 
is hailed as the best in the world 
and is attacked at the same time 
as falling short. Americans sac- 
rifice and struggle to get their 
children into college or univer- 
sity yet mock those same institu- 
tions as self-indulgent, as high- 
bound, and badly managed,” 
she said. 

She acknowledged the histori- 
cal significance of her election 
but insisted on the greater impor- 
tance of improving many of the 
managerial and organizational 
fallbacks currently plaguing the 
university. 


“I’m not the woman president 
of Harvard. I’m the president of 
Harvard,” Faust said. 


— Ravi Gupta 
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Harvard president-elect Faust answers questions during a press conference on Sun- 
day, following announcement of her selection by the alumni Board of Overseers. 
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Harvard study 
shows rise in 
cigarette nicotine 


A recent study by a group 
of Harvard professors has con- 
firmed that the amount of nico- 
tine contained in a single ciga- 
rette has increased in the past ten 
years. 

The study was conducted by 
examining and analyzing data 
available fromthe Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health for 
the years 1997 to 2005. Hillel 
Alpert, speaking on _ behalf 
of the researchers, said, “We 
analyzed data pertaining 
to smoke nicotine yields and a 
range of physical and chemical 
design to ascertain whether the 
levels of nicotine had changed 
over time and what design 
features may be associated with 
any changes.” 

Their results were conclusive 
— the study shows that the 
concentration of nicotine in the 
tobacco has been rising. Alpert 
also said that the study indicated 
“an increasing number of puffs 
per cigarette.” 

The results of this study 
support that decision. Alpert 
said that these recent findings 
“signify the crucial importance of 
maximizing the ability of public 
health scientists to scrutinize the 
characteristics and changes in 
cigarette products.” 

She said the researchers be- 
lieve that public policy can be 
informed by scientific investi- 
gation, and that, in time, their 
research results might lead to 
stricter regulation of cigarettes in 
today’s society. 

— Allie Watson 


Princeton joke 
column sparks 
controversy 


Princeton University’s 
student newspaper The Daily 
Princetonian recently attracted 
controversy after it ran a column 
in its annual joke issue written 
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by a student named Lian Ji, 
an obvious reference to Jian 
Li, the Yale student who sued 
Princeton on the grounds of 
discrimination against Asians 


when he was not admitted. 
The column, written by two 
Asian-American students, 


included choice phrases in 
broken English, including, “Hi 
Princeton! Remember me? | 
so good at math and science. 


Perfect 2400 SAT score. Ring 
bells?” 

The column instantly 
attracted criticism on _ the 


grounds that the article made 
racist references. A column in 
The Harvard Crimson was printed 
soon afterwards claiming that 
the joke column did not make 
race an issue; rather, everyone 
else made race an issue. 

Crimson columnist — Sahil 
Mahtani wrote that Jian Li 
himself made ethnicity an is- 
sue. Crimson’s president Kris- 
tina Moore said that The Harvard 
Crimson “supports columnists’ 
right to free speech ... [and that 
the Crimson is] glad that people 
are reading and commenting on 
this issues. Debate is a way for 
people to become more racially 
sensitive.” 

—Yasin Akbari 


Cornell pledges 
to support 
carbon neutrality 


Cornell University has 
announced plans to sign onto the 
American College and University 
Presidents Climate Commitment, 
which would require the 
university to reduce greenhouse 
gas emissions by eight percent by 
2050. 

President David Skorton 
released a letter supporting 
campus carbon neutrality. The 
letter includes plans to create a 
committee including students, 
faculty and administrators that 
will create a policy for achieving 
neutrality to be approved by 
Skorton. 

The creation of a timetable for 
achieving carbon neutrality is the 
first step of the American College 


and University Presidents Cli- 
mate Commitment. Within one 
month of signing onto the com- 
mitment, colleges and universi- 
ties must create a structure that 
will develop and guide creation 
of a carbon neutrality plan. 

The plan must include main- 
taining a yearly inventory of all 
greenhouse gas emissions, in- 
cluding fuel used during com- 
muting. Within two years of 
agreeing to the commitment, an 
institution must have a target 
date for achieving carbon neu- 
trality and must have carbon 
neutrality integrated into the 
curriculum. 

Institutions must also imple- 
ment two or more of the follow- 
ing policies: purchasing Energy 
Star-certified products whenev- 
er possible, constructing all new 
buildings are under the LEED 
Green Building Rating System, 
promoting public transporta- 
tion use by students and fac- 
ulty, making fifteen percent of 
electricity consumption fueled 
by renewable sources, or invest 
ing endowment in corporations 
that promote sustainability. 

The American College and 
University Presidents Climate 
Commitment has also been ap- 
proved by sixty-eight institu- 
tions. Signatories include Ober- 
lin College, the University of 
Pennsylvania, Arizona _ State 
University and the University of 
New Hampshire. 

—Marie Cushing 


Hopkins scientists 
design nanotech 
drug delivery 


Two Hopkins researchers have 
found a way to introduce coated 
nanoparticles through the mucus 
layers that protect tissue in the hu- 
man body, paving the way for new 
delivery methods of medication. 

Justin Hanes, an associate 
professor of Chemical and Bio- 
Molecular Engineering in the 
Whiting School, and Samuel 
Lai, a Chemical and Biomolecu- 
lar Engineering doctoral stu- 
dent, used viruses as a model 


for their research, following 
previous research done by 
Richard Cone, a professor in the 
Department of Biophysics in the 
Krieger School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, which demonstrated that 
many viruses are able to make 
it past the mucus layer to enter 
the human body. 

Mucus layers usually prevent 
the delivery of more localized 
medication to parts of the body, 
such as the lungs, eyes, digestive 
tract and 
system. By using coated nanopar- 
ticles to deliver medicine, doctors 
could avoid prescribing drugs 
that flood the entire body with 
medication; a technique that of- 
ten produces unwanted side ef- 


female reproductive 


fects or doses too weak too suc- 
cessfully treat patients. 

“This technology may help us 
develop, for example, inhalable 
particles containing chemother- 
apeutics or anti-inflammatory 
drugs for the treatment of lung 
cancer and lung inflammation, 
or delivery of anti-inflammatory 
drugs and the delivery of anti- 
bodies that prevents sexually 
transmitted diseases,” Lai said. 

Hanes and Lai looked for a 
nanoparticle coating that would 
imitate viruses, and settled on 
polyethylene glycol, or PEG, a 


nontoxic material commonly 
used in pharmaceuticals. Hanes 
and Lai also discovered that 


openings in the human mucus 
mesh are much larger than pre- 
viously expected, allowing par- 
ticles as large as 500 nanometers 
into the body. 

These larger openings have 
important implications, as larger 
nanoparticles can allow a wider 
range of drug molecules to be 
encapsulated, then introduced 
into the body over days or even 
weeks. 

— Hannah Diamond 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Maryland and spend much of it 
here, and that’s a key to the strength 
of the state’s economy,” Brody said 

Hopkins received significant- 
ly more federal research dollars 
than any other university in 2005, 
bypassing the second-ranked 
school, the University of Wash- 
ington, which received just over 
$606 million. 

According to Wes Blakeslee, 
the director of the Office of Tech- 
nology Transfer, the primitive 
research dev elopment executed 
by leading Hopkins faculty 
typically requires $50-100 mil- 
lion over a span of five to seven 
years. 

Even so, Hopkins ranked just 
fourth in the U.S. for patents 
awarded to public and private 
universities in the nation in the 
year 2004, beating Stanford Uni- 
versity (ranked fifth), Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis (sixth), 
and the University of Pennsylva- 
nia (15th). 

However, Hopkins is distin- 
guished in its research due to the 
institution’s emphasis on early 
biomedical research. This mo- 
lecular emphasis stifles Hopkins 
in the arena of technology trans- 
fer and commercialization. Al- 


ERRATA 


In the Feb. 8 issue, a photo accompanying the article “BSU 
brings cultural perspectives to campus” was incorrectly at- 
tributed. It was taken by staff photographer Mark Mehlinger. 

In the article “FAS aims to sustain intellectual focus,” the 
photo of Rajiv Chandrasekaran was not attributed. It was 
taken courtesy of http://www.washingtonpost.com. 

In a caption for the article, “Let it Snow! avoids immatu- 
rity, shows depth,” Jackie Jennings was incorrectly referred 
to as a sophomore. She is a junior. 





Cancer researcher Henry Brem, director of Hopkin 


though Hopkins receives over $1 
billion for research from agencies 
such as the National Institutes of 
Health, NASA and the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the institution 
garners a mere $5 million-in 
profit for its inventions. Stanford 
University, on the other hand, re- 
ceives over $10 million in royal- 
ties due to its particular empha- 
sis on the physical sciences. This 
advanced area of study is more 
closely linked to the world of in- 
ventions coveted by commercial 
entrepreneurs. 

Blakeslee boldly underlines the 
fact that one of Hopkins’ slogans 
is “Knowledge for the World.” Al- 
truism is no small part of research 
initiatives undertaken at Hopkins. 
As anon-profit organization, Hop- 








The News-Letter regrets these errors. 
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kins chooses to use large portion 
of its astronomical federal funding 
to to administer free malaria medi- 
cine. The university chooses to in- 
vest in underdeveloped countries, 
fully aware of the lack of monetary 
revenue. Blakeslee emphasizes that 
the heavy investment in molecular 
biology is intended to benefit the 
future of the world, not to bring 
money back to the University. 
Even so, the Office of Technol- 
ogy Transfer does work to ac- 
quire revenue for the institution. 
Blakeslee believes that Hopkins is 
in need of a “blockbuster hit” in 
terms of inventions. According to 
Katherine Ku, the director of Stan- 
ford University’s Office of Technol- 
ogy Licensing, a large portion of 
Stanford’s income in 2006 came 
from the single licensing of Func- 
tional Antibiotics. The University 
of Florida’s discovery of Taxol also 
launched them ahead in revenues. 
According to the Bayh-Dole 
Act, Hopkins is able “to take 
title to inventions conceived or 
reduced to practice in the per- 
formance of a federal grant, con- 
tract, or cooperative agreement. 
In exchange for this right to take 
title, the institution is required to 
develop comprehensive intellec- 
tual property policies, disclose 
new inventions, attempt to li- 


Saal | 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWWJHU.EDU/DMM/ §| 
s Neurosurgery, discovered that animal cartilage inhibits tumor growth 


cense those inventions, and share 
license income with inventors.” 

Thus, the University has the 
responsibility to seek commercial 
enterprises such as Pfizer. This 
proves difficult because commer- | 
cial entities are wary of investing | 
large amounts of resources into | 
early biomolecular developments 
such as drug therapies because 
further technological develop- | 
ments are required. Although 
patents of the University protect 
the company’s enterprise from | 
other competitors, this field of | 
research proves to be less attrac- | 
tive. 

Blakeslee reveals that many 
faculty members have opted out 
of his or her 30 percent of mon- 
etary gain from the revenues of 
individual inventions in order 
to invest in further research and 
the community. Generally, the | 
faculty is very supportive of the 
Knowledge for the World cam- 
paign, which focuses on “the key 
elements, the critical pieces of 
infrastructure, that will enable 
our faculty, our researchers, our 
clinicians, our students and our 
graduates to attack the challeng- 
es and embrace the opportunities 
of anew world.” 

— Additional reporting by 
Mitra Heshmati 





| Admin. faces minorily 
employee dissatisfaction 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
They send a clear message that 


| there is work to be done to im- 


prove the Hopkins experience 
for people of color generally and 
African Americans particular- 
ly,’ Charlene Moore Hayes, vice 
president for Human Resources 
at the University, said. 

Academic deans within each 
school are utilizing data from the 
Climate Survey to develop plans 
for doing just that. Hayes herself 
recently attended a retreat dur- 
ing which representatives from 
the School of Medicine met with 
black and Latino faculty and stu- 
dents to address issues raised by 
the discrepancies in satisfaction 
along racial lines. 

President Brody has appoint- 
ed a Commission on Equity, Ci- 
vility and Respect to make rec- 
ommendations for dealing with 
the problem of reduced minority 
workplace satisfaction at Hop- 
kins. 

“We suspected that we have 
significant room for improve- 
ment. Some of the actions since 
then (diversity training, cur- 
ricular changes, etc.) are meant 
to help the University improve 
across the spectrum of Hopkins 
students, faculty, and staff in all 


| divisions,” President Brody said. 


“While I don’t expect to see 
policy changes as a result of this 
work, I do expect that our prac- 
tices will reflect an ongoing effort 
to ensure inclusiveness and that 
the campus experience will be 
much more positive for our fac- 
ulty, staff, and students,” Hayes 
said. 

“The survey is enabling for 
individual schools and institutes 
because leadership can analyze it 


| and make plans and engage their 


people to address issues,” said 
Calvin. 

A female African-American 
security guard who wished to re- 
main anonymous did not report 
discrimination based on race or 
sex while working here. Rather, 
her complaints centered around 
the fact that guards do not get 
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convenient lunch hours and can- 
not gather in one place to eat like 
: workers. 

Ore presented with the 
question, “Overall, how’ satis- 
fied are you with your experi- 
ence at Johns Hopkins,” barely 
more than half of black Univer- 
sity employees responded with 
“satisfied” or “very satisfied,” 
compared to 85 percent of White 
employees, 78 percent of Latinos, 
and 60 percent of Asian/Pacific 
Islanders. 

Higher percentages of men se- 
lected “very satisfied” or “strong- 
ly agree,” while a higher portion 
of women were only “satisfied” 
or just “agreed” that they are sat- 
isfied with some aspect of their 
employment at the Homewood 
campus. 

A significantly large number 
of employees do not believe that 
workplace guidelines are applied 
consistently at the University. In 
response to the statement “Work- 
place policies, practices, and pro- 
cedures are applied consistently at 
JHU,” only 45 percent of respon- 
dents agreed or strongly agreed. 
11 percent fewer women agreed 
with that statement than men. 

When presented with the 
statement, “My colleagues treat 
me with civility,” a significant 
majority of whites and _ Lati- 
nos responded with “agree” or 
“strongly agree,” whereas only 50 
percent of blacks and 58 percent 
of Asian/Pacific Islanders con- 
curred with that sentiment. 

In total, the Diversity Climate 
Survey indicated that 77 percent 
of University employees are sat- 
isfied to some degree with their 
experience working here overall. 
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EDITORIAL 


Gauging diversity 


The issue of diversity is always a touchy one for 
academic institutions, and Hopkins is no excep- 
tion. The question about the level of institutional 
support tor minority and women administrators, 
faculty and staff goes beyond a simple calcula- 
tion of numbers and quotas, of percentages and 
hiring rates. The measure of an institution’s suc- 
cess at fostering diversity cannot be calculated by 
demographics alone — a truly diverse university 
is one in which women and minorities receive 
the same opportunities and support as their male 
and Caucasian counterparts. In this vein, we ap- 
plaud the University for taking the crucial step of 
conducting the first comprehensive, institution- 
wide survey of job satisfaction among minority 
employees. Although this is a process that has 
been instituted surprisingly late for a university 
as prominent as Hopkins, the survey is a step in 
the right direction. 

Its results, however, show some significant dis- 
parities in the employment environment for wom- 
en and minorities. The survey determined that an 
astonishingly small percentage of African-Ameri- 
can employees — only 35 percent, compared with 
73 percent of their white colleagues — reported 
that they are “satisfied” or “very satisfied” with 
their work climates. And while the difference was 
less pronounced for women who work at the Uni- 
versity, job satisfaction is still higher for men — a 
telling statistic at an institution in which the ma- 
jority of employees are female. 

What is perhaps even more worrying is the 
low number of African-American employees who 
consider the University’s hiring and promotion 
practices to be “based on objective criteria such 
as a candidate's experience, skills and abilities.” 
For black employees, the satisfaction rate with this 
aspect of Hopkins’ practices stands at a paltry 39 
percent for both the University and the School 
of Medicine. Approximately half of the women 
employees felt that such practices are fair. When 
administrators, faculty and staff members do not 
feel that their contributions are being considered 


on the basis of pure merit, the University clearly 
risks developing a reputation as a place that is un- 
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receptive to those who are not white males — one | 


that poses difficulties for the University’s attempts 
to recruit more minorities and women. 

The survey, of course, is not without its meth- 
odological problems. The statistical value is nega- 
tively affected by incomplete data. One quarter 


of African-American employees at the School of | 


Medicine, for instance, did not respond to ques- 
tions regarding experience, climate or civility at 


Hopkins, nor did one in six of African-American | 


workers in the rest of the University’s divisions. In 
future updates to this survey, the University must 
make efforts to make their numbers truly compre- 
hensive. 

On a broader level, one also wonders if this 
survey of employee attitudes is truly sufficient to 
determine the degree of racial and sexual equity 


at Hopkins. An empirical study of the distribu- 


tion of salary levels and benefits among women | 


and employees of color may be even more reveal- 
ing of often-subtle institutional inequalities. 

Clearly, the efforts to improve the job environ- 
ment for women and minorities cannot stop with 
a survey. High-level administrators must make it 
their priority to re-evaluate their divisions and de- 
partments and consider what might be affecting 
the work environment for those in the survey who 
indicated their dissatisfaction. These steps may in- 
clude providing more resources to support minor- 
ities, better benefits for female faculty who have 
families or engaging in a more holistic examina- 
tion of the culture of “respect” and “civility” for 
all employees, regardless of ethnicity or gender. 

When faced with issues of diversity, it is far 
too easy to throw up one’s hands, or pay simple 
lip service to the ideal of a truly equitable and 
heterogeneous workforce. The University must 
avoid the temptation to take the easy road, and 
hold itself accountable for producing a feasible 
response to the disparities that this survey has 
brought to light. 





business prospects in limbo 


When the administration announced the 
opening of the W.P. Carey Business School and 
its five-year BA/BS-MBA program, the first ques- 
tion that many current business minors asked 
was, “Can I do that?” Now, a month later, we’re 
still waiting for an answer. 

It seems logical that freshman and sophomore 
business minors should be able to enter the pro- 
gram with enough time to complete the require- 
ments, but itis unclear where juniors stand. Many 
wish to join the program, but the University has 
not'been forthcoming with information relevant 
to them. And since the announcement came out 
before spring registration, it would have been 
helpful for these students to know what require- 
ments they need to fulfill in order to complete 
the program, regardless of when they officially 
enroll in it. If it turns out in a month that juniors 
will be able to enroll but only if they have cer- 
tain courses completed, how are they supposed 
to meet the requirements in time? 

It’s preposterous to think that when the deci- 


sion to create the school was made, no one real- 
ized this would be an issue. It is as if those who 
designed the five-year program were too busy 
thinking of all the future applications they’d re- 
ceive to remember the students currently paying 
tuition. 

Most students who want to go into business 
are in the Entrepreneurship and Management 
minor because there was no business major when 
they came to Hopkins. Now that there is a better 
option for those who want to go into the field, 
they can’t figure out how to take advantage of it. 
When the project was conceive,d one of the first 
issues to be addressed should have been current 
business students, not publicity or fundraising. 

If Johns Hopkins wants to compete with top 
business schools such as UPenn’s Wharton and 
NYU's Stern, we should get started as soon as 
possible: with our current students just dying to 
get their MBA. If the school is unable to get these 
potential business school students into the pro- 
gram, they may be lost to the competition. 





hegistration woes 


With the spring semester well under way, 
now seems a good time to mention a peren- 
nial thorn in the student body’s collective side. 
Registration at Hopkins has been a nuisance for 
years, and we haven't seen much in the way of 
improvement. 

The problems begin with the web registra- 
tion system itself. How many Hopkins students 
have awoken on registration day at 7 a.m. only 
to find that the online sign-up has already buck- 
led under the flood of users? Merely attempting 
to sign in can take upwards of half an hour. The 
server that runs registration is a single machine 
somewhere in the bowels of the University that 
absolutely cannot function by modern Internet 
standards. 

In fact, the current system was supposed to 
be a temporary remedy when it was set up years 
ago. However, the long-term solution, a piece of 
software called ISIS that was not even written 
when the University purchased it, proved even 
more inadequate for the task. The result is that a 
putative band-aid has become a permanent fix- 
ture of frustration. Indeed, it is nothing short of 
surreal that the great Johns Hopkins University 
still relies on an online system that closes at 9 
p.m. It would be sort of quaint if it didn’t leave 
users utterly enraged. , 

Existing add/drop procedures are also show- 


ing no indications of positive development. Be- 
~ cause there was no add/drop from Feb. 2-5 and 
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all add/drops since then required a complex ap- 
peals process, a relatively painless add/drop op- 
tion was only available from Jan. 22-Feb. 2. 

We think a restructuring of the first weeks 
of the semester is in order. The University used 
to have a longer add/drop period, but cut it to a 
maximum of two weeks. We would like to see 
the University reconsider that policy change. 
Students need more opportunity to “shop 
around,” as it were. Too often, students are un- 
able to fully assess their course options. Merely 
reading a description online is not enough to 
decide whether a course is appropriate, but stu- 
dents are hamstrung by the brevity of the add/ 
drop period. 

We would also like to see the return of the 
add/drop reminder signs posted around cam- 
pus. Sometimes we students are a little oblivious 
— an attribute that is particularly widespread 
as we attempt to adjust to the beginning of the 
semester — and the signs were a simple and ef- 
fective way of ensuring that no one could be ig- 
norant of relevant deadlines. 

Hopkins is full of more or less intractable 
problems, but registration isn’t one of them. The 
system absolutely can be made better, and we 
hope it will. An online registration method that 
doesn’t induce ulcers isn’t too much to ask, and 
from an educational perspective, a shopping pe- 
riod that gives students the chance to select the 
right classes is simply good sense. 








StuCo right to 
reject HEAT 


I am writing in response to 
your article “StuCo Rejects HEAT 
Proposal” from the Feb 8th is- 
sue. StuCo is bound by its Con- 
stitution to remain non-partisan. 
Imagine if StuCo sponsored ev- 
ery political issue on campus. It 
would make us into an ineffec- 
tive and divided group. 

That HEAT letter was not rati- 
fied because a majority of us did 
not believe it adequately repre- 
sented the best of the environ- 
mental movement. It also had 
many grammatical and spelling 


| errors, which your article neglects 


to mention. I am positive that if 
the letter is revised, and made 
to appeal to more of the student 
body, that we could approve it. 
The letter and group also fail 
to note that implementing these 
policies will have a very high im- 
pact upon our tuition costs. Fur- 
thermore, the News-Letter was 
not even present at the meeting, 
and I, for one, have yet to see a 
reporter at any StuCo meeting 
asking questions. Our job is to 
represent all of the student body, 
and we, as well as the News-Let- 


ter, do not know what the student 


body’s opinion on this issue is. 
Simply stating that all students 
support the environment is NOT 
a blank check to pass this let- 
ter. I would definitely support a 
poll, conducted by the News-Let- 
ter and StuCo, to gauge the stu- 
dent body’s opinion in regards to 
HEAT. 

If you came to our meetings, 
you would see that we have ap- 
proved groups, supported free 
speech on campus in front of the 
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William Parschalk 


TO 


administration, and revised how 
StuCo groups function. 


Evan Lazerowitz 
StuCo Freshman Senator 
for Legislation 


[Editor’s note: The meeting in 
question was not open to the public. 
Therefore, no representative of the 
News-Letter was in attendence.] 


N-L does not 
represent wider 
Views 


I would be interested in debat- 
ing the merits of choosing Brian 
Billick as our graduation speaker 
and voting to reject the‘letter of 
environmental hogwash from 
HEAT with any member of the 
News-Letter editorial board. As 
unfortunate for our student body 
as it is that the News-Letter never 
thinks anything StuCo does is of 
value, understand that I person- 
ally enjoy your constant whining 
and moaning when things don’t 
turn out the way you’d like. 

Billick is a nationally recog- 
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nized speaker and provides a tan- 
gible link to Baltimore. He is one of 
the most well-known and widely 
respected coaches inthe NFL, a 
league that dominates the Ameri- 
can sports scene. Unlike News-Let- 
ter writers, many JHU students ac- 
tually do watch and enjoy sports, 

In regards to the letter, amongst 
other things, the enviro-wackjobs 
would force President Brody to 
set limits on heating and air con- 
ditioning in the dorms and class- 
rooms. I believe students should 
be able to choose the tempera- 
ture in their rooms to be outside 
the 73.4-74.6 degree Fahrenheit 
range that HEAT would prefer, 
StuCo acted in the interests of the 
Hopkins community by rejecting 
HEAT’s resolution, and I relish 
the opportunity to oppose it again 
when HEAT returns to our meet- 
ing. The News-Letter editors need 
to understand that opposing their 
beliefs is not inherently against 
the wishes of the student body, es- 
pecially considering we are actu- 
ally voted into office while this 
paper's editors are not. 


Jason Imbrogno 
StuCo Senior Senator for 
Leadership Appointments 
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ters should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered to 
the Gatehouse by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or e-mailed to News.Letter@ 
| jhu.edu for inclusion in that Thursday’s issue. All letters received 
| become property of the News-Letter and can not be returned. The 


| News-Letter reserves the right to edit for space, grammar and clar- 

| ity. Letters must include the name, address and telephone number 

| of the author. Only one author’s name may be included. Groups, 

| teams and other organizations may not submit letters, only indi- | 
viduals. The News-Letter reserves the right to limit the number of 


| letters printed. 
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By SHIV GANDHI 


hen Dr. Carter GC. 
Woodson found- 
ed “Negro History 


Week” in 1926, he did 

SO in order to make 
“the world see the Negro as a Partici- 
pant rather than as a lay figure in his- 


OPINIONS — 
he counterproductivity of Black History Month 
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With the exception of editori- 

als, the opinions expressed here are 

those of the contributors. They are 
not necessarily those of The Johns 

Hopkins News-Letter. 





Simon Waxman 


Qbama’s couch 


o say that the recently an- 
nounced candidacy of Barack 
Obama has generated buzz 
would be the most egregious 
of understatements. For disaf- 
fected liberals, Obama shines so bright- 


i 
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ly, he may well go supernova. But those. 
ebullient ones signing onto the Senator's 


tory.” 


The national celebration grew out 


of a community service day on Feb. 14 
honoring the birthday of Frederick Dou- 
glass, the African-American author and 
abolitionist. Dr. Woodson, the second 
African-American to earn a graduate 
degree from Harvard and a prominent 
historian, expanded the holiday so as to 
coincide with the birthdays of both Dou- 
glass and Abraham Lincoln. He sought 
to improve race relations by appealing to 
both blacks and whites rather than mak- 
ing Negro History Week an exclusively 
African American holiday. t 

At the time of the holiday’s inception, 
there was virtually no mention of black 
or any other minority history in Ameri- 
can school curricula. When discussed, 
blacks were only referred to in regards 
to their low socioeconomic status with- 
out adequate context as to why their 
poverty persisted. : 

Woodson and other prominent lead- 
ers of his generation recognized that 
without a clear understanding of the his- 
tory surrounding slavery, the Jim Crow 
era, sharecropping, poll taxes, and other 
issues that were so significant in deter- 
mining the livelihood of blacks, Ameri- 
cans would continue to misunderstand 
each other, ensuring the continuation 
of racial tensions. Thus, “Negro History 
Week” was created to both acknowledge 
and integrate black history into Ameri- 
can history as well as to highlight im- 
portant African-American contributions 
to the chronicle of this nation. 

The annual event quickly became a 
popular celebration of culture and his- 
tory within the black population. It was 
not until the 1950s and ‘60s that it began 
to take hold in broader American soci- 


very couple months, I sit down 
to clean the unread and un- 
needed messages out of my 
JHEM account. And every time 
lundertake this housekeeping, 
I find myself deleting a fair number of 
memos from the Student Council — char- 
ity events, party updates and reminders 
about student elections. Lately, the vol- 
ume of these missives has slowed to a 
trickle, which can’t reflect well on a cam- 
pus government regarded as increasingly 
oblivious to its constituents’ concerns. 
But the indifference runs both ways. 
In my past columns — and, more recent- 
ly, in this paper's editorials — it has been 
pointed out that thisis a politically lethar- 
gic campus. Such apathy naturally infects 
Homewood’s student politics in the same 
way that it stifles debate on the state and 
national issues that members of the Hop- 
kins community could, and should, con- 
front with urgency and intelligence. 
While StuCo generally does little of 
note, this year things seem to be drasti- 
cally more interesting. After announcing 


a graduation speaker who has been met 

with a largely tepid response from stu- 

dents and faculty, and stirring up a min- 

iature controversy at America’s original 
i} 


By AARON GLASER 


igarettes are not okay. Ciga- 
rettes and other tobacco 
products are responsible for 
causing thousands of cases 
of asthma and lung cancer 


each year, and 200 Baltimore residents 
die each year from tobacco-related ill- 


ness. However, cigarettes, like alcohol 
and junk food, are products that can 
legally be sold to Americans over age 
18. How can this be possible? How can 
goods that are so harmful be legally sold 
to Americans? 

The answer is quite simple. A prin- 
ciple that our republic was founded on 
is that an adult is free to do whatever he 
or she wants, even commit some forms 
of bodily harm, as long as such action 
does not cause harm to any other citizen. 
But, that principle is also used to restrict 
the activities of individuals, to stop any 
one person’s seemingly non-violent ac- 


ee 


Aaron Glaser is a senior poltical science and 
philosophy major from Nanuet, NY. He is di- 
rector of legislative affairs, Office of the Vice 
President — Baltimore City Council. 
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ety. By this time, the modern civil rights 
movement was in full swing and one of 
the consequences was that in 1976, dur- 
ing the nation’s bicentennial, Black His- 


tory Month as we know it was created. 


That is not to say that the celebration 
was without controversy. At his death in 
1950, Woodson felt as though many of 
the depictions of blacks celebrated dur- 
ing the holiday were shallow and did 
not further the goal of promoting Af- 
rican-American history. More recently, 
Morgan Freeman called the idea of Black 
History Month “ridiculous” during an 
interview on 60 Minutes. “You're going 
to relegate my history to a month?” he 
went on to say, “I don’t want a black his- 
tory month. Black history is American 


history.” 


Freeman is right. Black history is 
American history and the continued 
separation of the two only serves to seg- 
regate society on racial lines. Moreover, 
it does not even make sense to think 
about black history outside the nexus 
of American history. The history of Af- 
rican Americans in this country is also 
the history of white slave-owners, politi- 


cians and abolitionists. The two go hand 


BLACK HISTORY 


in hand and by continuing to separate 
them, we endorse segregation along ra- 
cial lines. 

The idea of Black History Month also 
does little to reduce racial tensions in 
America. What it does do is give Ameri- 
cans an easy way out of acknowledging 
their role in the sustained racial divide. 
When President Bush marked the begin- 
ning of Black History Month this year, he 
did not speak of education, healthcare, 
joblessness or any of the other factors 
that historically have affected African 
Americans disproportionately. Instead, 
he spoke about Tony Dungy, Lovie Smith 
and a handful of other successful Afri- 
can Americans. His refusal to acknowl- 
edge our universal history and what 
role it has played in shaping contempo- 
rary society demonstrates how this cer- 
emony and its original intent have been 
subverted to serve the opposite purpose. 
Black History Month today only fosters 
the status quo. 

What Black History Month has failed 
to do is change the power dynamic in 
America. When it began, the powers that 
were kept the history of African Ameri- 
cans out of curricula. Part of Woodson’s 


Patrick Kennedy 
StuCo, trapped in the bunker 


research university by characterizing the 
proven facts of global warming as contro- 
versial, StuCo should be in for a charged 
election this spring. Yet, as poorly as 
these decisions reflect on Hopkins’ in- 
tellectual profile, I predict that they will 
barely affect the way the Student Council 
operates. 

The problem is that the processes 
underlying StuCo’s recent actions are 
thoroughly mysterious. StuCo has kept 
key specifics — such as names and vote 
counts — hidden from view. And unless 
this year’s candidates run under a banner 
of increased transparency, or the student 
body finds new ways to fight for their 
opinions (like filling the often empty 
“Letters to the Editor” section on the op- 
posite page) this is not going to change. 

One example of this opacity is the se- 
lection of commencement speakers. Late 
last spring, the officers for the Class of 
2007 sent an e-mail to incoming seniors 
asking for suggested graduation speak- 
ers. They then formed a preliminary list 
from the responses, and settled on Ra- 
vens coach Brian Billick. Yet, whether he 
was anywhere near the top of this roster, 
or even on it, is impossible to say. 

Neither the results of the survey nor 


the preliminary list were released — not 
to the student body, not to the News- 
Letter reporter covering the story, not to 
yours truly. This avoidance of criticism is 
understandable, although rather dishon- 
orable. But if StuCo were serious about 
popular opinion, it would have given 
Hopkins seniors some idea of its final few 
picks, if only to gather student reactions. 
A few weeks after the commencement 
announcement, the Council scheduled a 
closed vote on a non-binding resolution 
by the Hopkins Energy Action Team to 
reduce campus carbon emissions. Ac- 
cording to StuCo Executive President 
Laura Hansell, the only other recent 
closed vote involved “an impeachment 
hearing for someone on StuCo.” Using 
this polling procedure to avoid small 
personal humiliations is one thing. But 
using it to shield policy decisions and 
the representatives responsible for them 
from speculation strikes me as extraor- 
dinary. For what anyone knows, the 
majority of StuCo’s members might be 
interning for James Inhofe, the reaction- 
ary Oklahoma senator who once called 
global warming “the greatest hoax ever 
perpetrated on the American people.” 
Pardon my hyperbole, but without 


A smoking ban is better for us all 


tion from harming another. No one gets 
hurt if a man has six or eight beers in the 
space of an hour, but that might change 
if he gets behind the wheel. In that situa- 
tion, and others in which harm to others 
is likely to occur, the government cur- 
tails individual freedoms. 

According to this fundamental prin- 
ciple, one’s right to smoke cigarettes 
is, therefore, not inviolable. Much like 
drunk driving, one should not be able to 
smoke if doing so can be proved with all 
or near certainty to lead to the harm of 
fellow citizens. 

The last Surgeon General's report, 
supported by most in the medical com- 
munity, concluded that one can inhale no 
level of secondhand smoke without expe- 
riencing harmful effects. Therefore, local, 
state and federal governments should en- 
act reasonable restrictions on smoking in 
circumstances in which one might be ex- 
posed to secondhand smoke. Given that 
there are no ventilation systems capable 
of completely preventing contact in bars 
and restaurants, it seems there is only 
one option that will protect the lungs of 

non-smoking patrons. We need a ban that 
closes loopholes in current state law and 


prohibits smoking in bars and restau- 


rants; a citywide smoking ban. 

There is precedent for such a measure. 
Maryland law already prohibits smoking 
in all industries but the hospitality, bar 
and restaurant industries. A comprehen- 
sive citywide smoking ban would end a 
legal exception that unfairly deems the 
health of workers in these industries to 
be less important than that of employees 
elsewhere. 

Smoking advocates would counter 
my argument with three points. First, 
that a business owner should be allowed 
to run his business as he sees fit in or- 
der to make a profit. Second, that a per- 
son should be able to do what he or she 
wants while engaged ina leisure activity 
such as going to a restaurant. And third, 
that it is a slippery slope for the state to 
legislate against an individual's seem- 
ingly non-violent action in the name of 
public health. 

In regard to the first point, econom- 
ic studies done in New York City and 
Montgomery County, M.D., showed that 
restaurants and bars actually did bet- 
ter financially after the smoking bans 
passed. However, for restaurant and bar 
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mission in correcting the history was to 
empower blacks. Today, the same forces, 
in their attempt to maintain the current 
state of affairs, have succeeded in keep- 
ing African-American history out of 
American history curricula, in part by 
using Black History Month. 

While the intentions of the BSU and 
other groups around America that or- 
ganize Black History Month events ev- 
ery year are noble, they do not serve the 
ultimate goal of integrating the history 
of America. They themselves cannot be 
held responsible for this burden. It is up 
to the rest of us to ensure that we learn 
as much as possible about our collective 
history and to advocate for the incorpo- 
ration of the African-American experi- 
ence into our schools. More locally, Hop- 
kins might consider establishing a core 
curriculum that envelops both Ameri- 
can and Baltimore history. This simple 
change would go a long way in helping 
us understand our peers as well as soci- 
ety at large. 


Shiv Gandhi is a junior cellular and molecu- 
lar biology major from Atlanta, G.A. He ts 
the News-Letter photography editor. 


transparent deliberations, it is impos- 
sible to know whether self-interest, care- 
less expediency, or earnest but misguid- 
ed effort has motivated recent decisions. 

Although such choices cannot be 
reversed, there should be safeguards 
against disappointments. The best meth- 
ods would be instituting limited guide- 
lines for passing laws by referendum 
and means of recalling student officials. 
However, such potential liabilities would 
never be adopted by any sitting council, 
and, furthermore, they would demand 
much greater interest in campus politics 
on the part of the student body in order 
to have any effect. 

But maybe that is the best place to 
start. When the next student council 
comes up for election, don’t vote for the 
first name you see and complain when, 
one year later, you find that one of the 
producers of Big Momma's House II is 
your commencement speaker. It’s time 
to finally bury Hopkins’ reputation for 
on-campus apathy, and start demanding 
the whole truth. 

—Patrick Kennedy is a junior Writing Semi- 
nars, history of art and English major from 
Watchung, N.J. Feel free to write him in for 
the Executive Presidency of the 2007-2008 





owners who are not convinced, Balti- 
more’s proposed legislation allows the 
City Health Commissioner to grant ex- 
emptions to the ban. 

And, while that slope may indeed be 
slippery, it is equally dangerous to sug- 
gest that the customer should be able to 
do whatever he or she wants at a restau- 
rant just because it is a “leisure activity.” 
According to that reasoning, a customer 
would be allowed to fondle a waitress 
because, hey, this is leisure. 

Should Baltimore prohibit smoking in 
all public places and run the risk of in- 
fringing on freedom of personal choice? 
Or, should the city allow for loose, if not 
over-zealous, interpretation of freedom 
of personal choice, not pass the ban and 
turn a blind eye to those innocent people 
who suffer from secondhand smoke? It’s 


a tough call either way, but since other |. 


cities have successfully gone smoke-free 
without being sued by the ACLU, I think 
Baltimore can do the same. And if the 
ban passes and you still want to smoke, 
just go outside. If it’s cold, you can find 
solace and warmth in the fact that your 
adherence to the law helps protect the 
health of fellow citizens of Baltimore. 





campaign may be unwittingly reprising 
the role of Middle American and evan- 
gelical conservatives in the 2000 election. 
That is, foolishly supporting a candidate 
on the basis of little more than “hope.” 

A comparison between Obama and 
President Bush might appear to strain 
credulity, but in fact, their appeal is vir- 
tually identical. For, you see, Bush is no 
stranger to the fluttering of hearts and 
swells of affection that follow Obama’s 
every footstep. 

In 2000, voters who favored Bush re- 
acted to him in much the same way that 
Obamia’s backers do now. He was the can- 
didate who would rescue the US from the 
perceived depravity and moral decay of 
the Clinton era. The disenchanted feeling 
that washes over liberals today is stagger- 
ingly similar to the emotional state that 
befell conservatives who were disgusted 
by Clinton’s last years. 

But the Lewinsky scandal was not the 
only element of the Clinton era that left 
conservatives wanting. Clinton was the 
first full-term post-Cold War president, 
which means he was tasked with deter- 
mining role the that US would play in a 
fundamentally novel foreign policy con- 
text. But just when the US was finally in 
a position to assert unilateral dominance, 
globalization and the multilateral trap- 
pings attending it, became our guiding 
light in the international arena. 

Conservatives looked at their country 
and the world at large and were struck by 
a kind of persistent dysthymia. Clinton 
was not only amoral, he was also weak. 
He had the chance to snub the United Na- 
tions and our so-called allies once and for 
all, but he refused. Conservatives needed 
a new hope. Someone who could be ev- 
erything that Clinton wasn’t. Bush was 
that hope. He showed contempt for for- 
eign affairs and would exorcise the land 
in the name of compassionate conserva- 
tism and self-assured Christian values. 

Fast-forward to 2007 and liberals are 
feeling more then a little nauseated. To 
many progressives, the U.S. seems barely 
recognizable. It is time for a wunderkind 
who is going to make us feel right about 
this country. Obama is playing into that 
basic desire with the hope trope, but 
that is no reason to vote for the man. 

Bush’s compassionate conservatism, 
like Clinton’s Fleetwood Mac-inspired 
“don’t stop thinking about tomorrow,” 
Ronald Reagan’s “morning in America,” 
and now Obama’s hope, are rosy appeals 
to our need for fulfillment on essential> . 
emotional and spiritual registers. These 
slogans and the phantoms they promise 
are what has driven American poll-go- 
ers for nearly thirty years, and the result 
has been continued disappointment. 

We are voting in order to feel better 
about ourselves and our leaders without 
recognizing that emotional wellbeing 
is not why the office of president exists. 
This is political therapy, but government 
is not here to make us feel good. It is here 
to protect borders from enemies and in- 
dividuals from the predation endemic in 
society and the economic system. 

A government that seeks to govern 
well is ill served by politicians who cap- 
ture imaginations and find themselves 
in a sentimental public embrace. The 
president is not your pal, he or she is not 
meant to brighten your day or inspire 
you to cut your Zoloft regimen. 

The presidency is a role for boring 
folk, administrative types who can ex- 
ercise patience, a level head and good 
sense. Any politician who sees his or her 
responsibility as bringing hope to an 
embittered people has no idea what the 
job of president rightly entails. 

Thankfully, there appears to be one 
such “no bones” candidate, or potential 
candidate. A man who realizes he needs 
voters, not love letters. That man is Bill 
Richardson, the Governor of New Mex- 
ico and, perhaps, the finest candidate in 
a generation. 

He has overseena business renaissance 





in his state, served as Energy Secretary 
and Ambassador to the United Nations 
under Clinton, balanced New Mexico's 
budget, negotiated with hotheads in Dar- 
fur and North Korea, secured American 
hostages overseas and been nominated 
four times for the Nobel Peace Prize. 
Unlike Hillary Clinton, his experience 
speaks in his favor, and unlike Barack 
Obama, he actually has some. 

Americans may not swoon in the 
presence of Bill Richardson, but at least 
he isn’t trying to be our collective Sig- 
mund Freud. Richardson doesn’t want _ 
to make us all feel better. He wants to ~ 
run the country. 


—Simon Waxman is a senior international, 


studies major from Newton, M.A. He is 
opinions editor for the News-Letter. 





By JENNY KAHN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


As you reach for your keys 
every morning before headi ng out 
the door, have you ever stopped 
to wonder how exactly those 
thoughts are so swiftly turned 
into the precise movements of 
your fingers? 

Hoping to shed some light 
on this question, two Hopkins 
professors have devoted a great 
deal of energy to studying 
electric fish. They aim to uncover 
the mechanism the brain uses 
to send signals to the limbs by 
decoding how sensory inputs, 
such as touch, sight or other 
cues that stimulate the brain, are 
transformed into our everyday 
actions. ys 

While you may take them for 
granted, your movements are the 
result of systematic commands 
signaled through specific links 
between your nervous system 
and muscles. In effect, there is a 
constant feedback loop between 
brain and body controlling every 
move you make. 

Understanding these complex 
processes may make it possible 
for engineers to construct better 
rehabilitative options for the 
many patients with problems in 
these areas. 

Noah 


Cowan, assistant 


professor in the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering, and Eric 
Fortune, assistant professor in 
the Department of Psychological 
and Brain Sciences, combined 
their expertise in an attempt to 
unite theories relevant to brain 
function and behavior with the 
laws of physics and chemistry. 
Their research, published in 


the Jan. 31 issue of the Journal of 


Neuroscience, attempts to explain 
certain aspects of how sensory 
control systems of movement 
may function. 

They set up an experiment 
studying the movements of a 
special species of fish, Eigenmannia 
virescens, more commonly known 
as the glass knifefish. This 
nocturnal fish is weakly electric, 
meaning that it is not only able 
to create electric fields but is also 
able to detect them. 

With poor visibility, these fish 
rely on this electrical sense to ori- 
ent themselves in the water and to 
communicate with one another. 
Additionally, the fish are mostly 
transparent, making them ideal 
subjects for all sorts of studies. 

Cowan and Fortune designed 
an experiment in which a fish is 
placed in a tank with a rectan- 
gular tube. The fish instinctively 
choose to swim into the tube to 
hide. As the tube is moved, the 
fish automatically swim back and 





Lack of insurance coverage 


prevents mental health care. 


By SADAJYOT BRAR 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


This ts the final article in a three-part 
feature on mental illness. The series 
is being presented by Active Minds 
@ JHU, a group that aims to raise 
awareness and provide information 
on campus about mental health is- 
sues, encourage people to seek assis- 
tance as soon as it ts needed and help 
reduce the stigma associated with 
mental illness. 


Today, a broad range of men- 
tal illnesses are understood as 
legitimate medical problems, just 
like diabetes and AIDS. Effective 
treatments ranging from medi- 
cations to therapy are available 
around the country. The stigmas 
against mental illness are slowly 
but surely eroding. 

So why is it still so difficult 
to gain access to mental health 
treatment, even once a patient is 
diagnosed? The key to the prob- 
lem is the way insurance compa- 
nies offer and pay for treatment. 

Access to care can be limited 
at many junctures. For instance, 
not all locations offer the same 
range of treatment services or 
quality of care. Men- 
tal health treatment 
is much more per- 
sonalized than oth- 
er forms of medical 
treatment, making it 
much more difficult 
to find a suitable 
source of treatment 
for each patient. ‘ 

Availability can ‘ 
severely limit treat- 
ment options. Not 
all cities and towns 
offer a full range of psychiatrists, 

psychologists and counselors 
from which to choose. Even when 
suitable treatment options exist, 
options are limited to those the 
company decides to cover. 
Unfortunately, the reality is 
that many mental health patients 
haveahardtimefindinginsurance 
coverage for their problems; seen 
-as “high-cost” patients, those 
with mental illness are not easily 
able to obtain health insurance. 
“Parity” refers to the standard 
of treating mental health care 
the same way as general health 
services. There have been wide- 
spread efforts to expand mental 
health coverage under health care 
plans using the idea of parity. 
There is an increasing gap’ in 
coverage between mental health 
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surgeon general, patients are 
often limited to only. $25,000 
over their entire lifetime, or a 
maximum of $5,000 in a single 
year for inpatient care and 
another $2,000 for outpatient 
care. This will only cover a few 
weeks of care at many facilities, 
but most mental illnesses require 
expensive, life-long treatment. 


by Congress to address the 
problem. The Mental Health 
Parity Act, implemented in 1998, 
focuses on “catastrophic” benefits 
and prohibits use of lifetime 
and annual limits on coverage. 
But the coverage is different for 
mental and somatic illnesses, 
and the legislation applies only 
to some of the largest self-insured 
corporations. 

Though a great first step, the 
federal law is limited in many 
ways. Companies with fewer than 
50 employees or those that offerno 
mental health benefits are exempt 
from its stipulations. In addition, 
the legislation does not fix other 
limits on benefits including 
length of stay, number of visits, 
co-payments and deductibles. It 
also does not include anything 

on substance abuse 
treatment. 

On the _ state 
level, much has 
been done to try 
to increase parity. 
Some states, such as 
Texas, have pushed 
for parity laws that 
include fewer people 
(those with severe 
-mental illnesses) 
while other states, 
including Maryland, 
have used a broader definition 
for parity coverage. Some states 
have also included substance 
abuse treatment in their plans. 

Coverage under these laws is 
not uniform within or between 
states. According to the Nation- 
al Alliance for the Mentally Ill, 
certain states, like Maryland, fo- 
cus on a broad range of insured 
groups, while others target a sin- 
gle population. In Texas, the law 
only includes state employees. 

In the long run, these state- 
wide efforts save on costs asso- 
ciated with mental health care. 
The surgeon general's report in- 
dicates that laws in Texas, Mary- 
land, and North Carolina have 
led to declining costs after the 
introduction of parity legislation 
which affected managed care 
practices. While the number of 
users increased, average expen- 
ditures per user declined. 

The only way to effectively 
give treatment to everyone who 
needs it is to treat mental illness- 
es and somatic illnesses with to- 


y] 


etal parity. Public support for such 
‘parity laws is desperately neede 
acrossthe country. = 
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Electric fish’s brain programmed for Newton's laws of motion. 
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The knifefish uses a highly evolved electric sense to detect its environment. These signals reach the brain to control movement. 


forth to remain hidden. 

The researchers moved the 
tube back and forth at ever in- 
creasing frequencies to test the 
capacity of the fish to keep its 
position. The fish kept up with 
this rhythmic pattern over a fair- 
ly lengthy period of time and a 
wide range of frequencies, indi- 
cating its adaptability to changes 
in the environment. 

Using its electrical sense, the 
fish detects changes in the tube, 
and uses these changes to control 
its motion. As the tube moves, 
the “electric image” of the tube 
moves along the fish’s body. This 
is similar to the way our eyes 
can track a moving object. In 
effect, these fish use an electric 
sense to “see” and thereby keep 
positioned in the water. 

The fish moved precisely 
forward or backward just enough 
tostay in the tube. Through careful 
calculations and _ observation, 


| Cowan and Fortune concluded 
There have been some efforts | 


that electrical senses triggered 
signals in the fish’s brain, which 
seems implicitly wired to 
understand Newton’s laws. 

Thebrainisabletocalculatehow 
much acceleration is necessary to 
find the right position without 
over- or undershooting the tube. 
These findings demonstrate that 
the nervous system is aware 
of velocity and can specify the 
proper amount of force with 
incredible precision. 

Every move you make, 
whether conscious or automatic, 
is controlled quickly, precisely 
and in real time by signals 


sent from the brain to the 
body. Understanding how 
this mechanism works in 


model animals such as fish has 
tremendous implications for both 
basic biology and engineering. 
Knowledge of the mechanisms 
of sensory processing and the 
adjustment of movement to 
the environment are necessary 


to the efforts of scientists and 
doctors working on alternatives 
for patients who have sensory- 
motor problems or are in need of 
prosthetics. 

At present, artificial limbs 
can offer, at best, jerky and 
uncoordinated movement. | 
With these findings and further | 
research, itmay becomepossibleto | 
design artificial limbs that would 
potentially function through | 
mechanisms similar to normal | 
motion. They would be under the 
conscious control of the user but 
could also adjust automatically 
to environmental cues, such as 
the way a hand naturally folds 
around a baseball. 

As their research continues, 
Cowan and Fortune hope to 
gradually uncover the patterns 
that govern sensory control of 
movement in an effort to make 
significant advances in treatment 
options for the patients who have 
lost these functions. 
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Hopkins 
Research Update 


Genetic illness 
might affect 
insurance claims 


Genetic conditions are in- 
creasingly being diagnosed in 


the general population, leading 


some to fear that the predictive 


| value of these tests could lead to 
| problems for patients in employ- 


ment or other areas. 

A new study from the School 
of Public Health and the Hopkins 
Berman Institute of Bioethics in- 
dicates that individuals with 
a number of genetic disorders 
might be less likely to receive 
health insurance. 

Researchers surveyed 597 
adults between the ages of 18 and 
64. Some of the adults had cystic 
fibrosis or sickle-cell anemia, 


af | two relatively common genetic 
COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.CHARACIN.COM | 


disorders. The control group had 
chronic diseases such as breast 
cancer, diabetes or HIV. 

Individuals with one of the 
two genetic disorders reported 
being denied health insurance 
coverage twice as often as those 
without genetic disorders. They 
were also more likely to report 
being offered health insurance 
at prohibitive rates or with only 
limited coverage. 

The survey is prone to bias 


| because the results were self- 
_ reported. Nevertheless, it 


is 
likely that the researchers have 
uncovered a systemic bias in 
the health insurance industry 
against individuals with genetic 
illness. 

The study is thought to be the 
first to look at access to health 
insurance on the basis of genetics. 
It was led by Nancy Kass of the 
School of Public Health and the 
Berman Institute. The findings 
appear in the Feb. 2007 issue of 
the American Journal of Human 
Genetics. 

— Stephen Berger 





orse and buggy, 
phonograph, aba- 
cus ... It’s now of- 
ficially time to add 
the floppy disk to 
the List of Obsolete Things. And 
also CDs and cell phones. And 
apparently, the light bulb. 

Within the lifetime of the av- 
erage Hopkins student, analog 
tapes — both for sound and vid- 
eo — have been banished to the 
Smithsonian. 

Nine versions of Microsoft 
Windows have come and gone 
since 1985, and only the last cou- 
ple are usable at all with today’s 
computers and software pro- 
grams. 

I remember booting up my 
dad’s computer in second or 
third grade — it took about a 
week to start up — and playing 
Tetris on Windows 3.1. (Remem- 
ber Tetris? That was the computer 
game right after Pac-Man ard im- 


mediately before Doom 3.) Today 
Tetris would look fairly pathetic 
on a TI-83 calculator, let alone on 
my new laptop. 

Even the space shuttle, once 
called the most impressive tech- 
nological achievement of human 
civilization, is a relic of the disco 
years. Now engineers are de- 
veloping its replacement, which 
ironically is based on the even 
older Apollo capsule. 

There's even talk of something 
called “Web 2.0.” Apparently the 
Internet, which launched way 
back in the Stone Age, when we 
were all in elementary school, 
is already outdated. A little de- 
pressing, no? 

Obsolescence is a_ natural, 
even healthy, part of the lifetime 
of every invention. Technologies 
might become obsolescent be- 
cause a new and better way of 
doing something comes along, or 
because an older technology no 
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longer fits into the modern world. 
(Imagine driving a horse-drawn 
carriage on I-95.) 

The fact that technologies 
grow old and die, to be replaced 
with.something newer and faster 
and shinier, ensures that we can 
continue progressing, from fire 


Stephen Berger 
Guest Column 


to electricity to fluorescent glow. 
Aside from the cancer risks, that’s 
probably a good thing. 

It’s just that the process of 
progress seems to be speeding 
up lately. 

Two weeks ago, PC World, a 
major British computer supplies 
retailer, announced that it will 
stop selling floppy disks as soon 
as the ones it has on hand run 
out. Other retailers have made 
similar announcements recent- 
ly. 

It’s not like anyone was really 
using floppies anymore. Since 
1998, computer companies have 
been phasing out floppy disk 
readers in favor of CD drives and 
then USB ports, both of which 
read information at much higher 
volume, speed, and accuracy. 
The magnetic technology of flop- 
pies has gone the way of bronze 
shields. 

But there is still a bit of nostal- 
gia: the floppy disk was probably 
the last relic of the first comput- 
ers. It’s much more similar to 
cardboard punch cards than to 
your new flash drive. Vacuum 
tubes that could fill up a decent- 
sized lecture hall were high tech 
back when floppies were consid- 
ered the Next Big Thing. 

Here’s another one: does any- 
one remember Michael Doug- 
las’s cell phone in Wall Street? In 
case you haven't seen the movie, 
which was filmed in 1987 (the 
year I was born), Douglas is walk- 
ing down a beach when he pulls 
out something the size of a small 
cell-biology textbook and starts 


talking into it. Kind of dates the 


movie a bit. 
Today’s cell phones are the 


y 
X 


‘Ode to the abacus: when the gadgets you love go obsolete 


size of a credit card, and prob- 
ably have more computing pow- 
er than that entire room full of 
vacuum tubes. They keep track 
of phone numbers and addresses, 
they have GPS locators and video 
games (Uncle Worm, not Tetris), 
they play music and record vid- 
eos — and you can also use them 
to call home. 

Even that remarkable gadget 
is on its way out. When Steve Jobs 
announced the new iPhone last 
month, he unofficially marked 
the end of the cell phone as we 
know it. 

The iPhone doesn’t do that 
many more things than your av- 
erage high-end cell phone, but it’s 
designed more like a computer 
than a phone, and it’s got a whole 
lot more memory. And it sure 
looks a lot cooler. 

Apple hopes that the iPhone 
will eventually replace every- 
thing from the television to the 
laptop to the refrigerator, if it 
can figure out how to get a can 
of Coke in there. By relentlessly 
miniaturizing and combining 
and throwing everything under 
a shiny touch screen, Jobs has 
made an all-purpose Technology 
Machine. 

Of course, the iPhone will also 
make the iPod obsolete, if ev- 
erything goes according to plan. 
(Sounds like a winning business 
strategy.) Why would you buy an 
iPod when you can do 42 other 
things, all while listening to your 
music, all on the same little de- 
vice?! 

The kicker, though, isn’t some 
fancy — visual-musical-telephon- 
ic puppy-locating device that 
makes everything else obsolete: 
it’s the light bulb. A California as- 
semblyman has just introduced a 
bill in the state legislature to ban 
thems) sa-e) 4 
_ The market was probably go- 
ing to phase out Thomas Edison’s 
design over the next decade be- 
cause fluorescent lights are so 
much more efficient and cheaper 
to run. But that day might come 
much sooner than anyone had 
thought. Sle ee 

_ I guess we won't need the 

lightbulbs anyway; our iPhone 
screens should provide enough 


glow. 


he 
me 
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Valentine’s Day 
massacre 


NICOLE JOHNSTON Gel your mind out of the gutter: we're lalking about the best and comfiest places to take a nap around campus 
IIRVEE JUPINOTUN 


We knew what was coming. 
Don’t think we didn’t 

We saw the yards and yards 
of cheap synthetic roses in the 
drugstore. We suffered through 
the commercials staring at air- 
headed, perfect, smiling couples 
exchanging vows of undy ing af- 
tection over what is, ultimately, 
a worthless lump of carbon. We 
witnessed those ridiculous little 
bears clinging for dear life to 
oversized satin hearts, and we 
wanted to rip those stuck-up, 
stitched-on grins off their smirk 
ing little faces 

And who is this “we”? I’m 
talking about the suffering single 
people of the world. What holiday 
is more calculated to make sin- 
gles (specifically, single women) 
feel absolutely worthless? Every 
year we are inundated with trite 
clichés: Hallmark cards, the bou- 
quets of red roses, and the ribbon- 
wrapped boxes of chocolates. All 
of these function to send us one 
message, and one message only: 
if you don’t have somebody, then 
youre nobody. ‘ 

It’s ridiculous how the legend 
of one suicidal, renegade mar- 
tyred saint has grown to such 
monstrous proportions. Think 
of all the waste that this abomi- 
nable day generates. Think of all 
the trees that are sacrificed for 
sappy cards that end up on the 
discount rack at the dollar store. 
Think of the needless pain that 
could be avoided, if only we re- 
fused to buy into this cheap com- 
mercialization of “love”. 

Honestly, at this point, my 
only consolation is the chocolate. 
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Sleeping around at Hopkins 


The HUT 


This sleeping hot spot in- 
cludes but is not limited to the 
lounge in the entry. Whether 
you decide to sprawl out on one 
of the cushy leather couches 
near the coffee stand, or relax in 
a bed composed of two welcom- 
ing chairs in the HUT, this is the 
top selection. The HUT is usual- 
ly very warm, which makes doz- 
ing even more tempting. Plus, 
it’s open 24 hours, so it serves as 
a safe haven for those who need 
to study on a weekend night or 
for those who have been ‘sex- 
iled.” The HUT welcomes you 
with open arms and perpetually 
open doors. 


Gilman Benches 


Many people walk right past 
the Gilman benches, especially 
because they do not have backs 





z 
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During finals, the HUT is a popular place for students to nap. 


or armrests. This may seem like 
a silly place to sleep, but that’s 
because you haven't noticed the 
beauty of these benches 

Most importantly, however, 
is the fact that these benches 
outside of Gilman are curved to 
fit your body. That's right, they 
are like Tempur-Pedic benches, 
but without the annoying info- 
mercials. The benches are also 
outside, so you can enjoy the 
nice weather which will arrive 
. eventually. Nevertheless, the 
fact that the benches are outside 
in one of the main areas of cam- 
pus takes away a bit of privacy, 
but try it out. You may find 
the exquisiteness of the bench 
worth it. 


The Beach 


As one of the most popular 
places to relax or get some home- 
work done, it’s a shame that this 
prime lounging spot is only at- 
tractive when the 
weather is nice. If 
you're really des- 
perate, you could 
try and hook up 
some sort of sled 
contracption to 
fall asleep on, 
but the risk of 
hypothermia is 
a bit of a thrill 
killer. 

During the 
spring and fall, 
the beach lives 
up to its name. 
It is so tranquil 
and beautiful, 





Jungle fever 


As animals get into the Valentine’s Day spirit. zoos are cashing in. Zoo sex tours, the brain- 
child of a penguin keeper at the San Francisco Zoo, are popping up across the country. 

Central Park Zoo in New York hosts. “Jungle Love,” Lowry. Park Zoo in Tampa hosts the “wild at 
Heart” tour, and the San Francisco Zoo offers “Woo at.the Zoo.” For $50, these adult-oriented tours 
vill give you champagne and candlelit dinners along with facts about impressive male pig output 
and indiscriminate manatee orgies 

No word if the Baltimore Zoo plans to cash in on the trend. 


Heroes get a helping hand 


A new invention by an MIT student has the ability to make anyone a superhero by giving hit 


lor her to power the scale walls 
The Power Rope Ascender al 1 

which is about as f S 

and raise an 


] won a Lemelson-MIT Student 
e involved in rescue missions. 


firefighters and thos 


the holder to climb up a rope-at a rate of ten feet per se 


or. The 20-lb. device is powered by batteries. 
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Shame, and a new name 


Bears fans were feeling the 
e agony of ¢ 


pain after 


to Peyton Manning. 


Chewbacca gone wild 


A street performer dressed like < 
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Townhouse For 
Rent 


3BR 1BA 5 blocks from JH 
Med on North Patterson 
Park Av. W/ D (202) 213- 
0061 
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Spring Breakers 
Wanted 


Book Early and Save - Low- 
est Prices - Free meals and 
arties BY 11/7 - Campus 
eps...Book 15 = 2 Free 
Trips - EARN FREE TRAV- 
EL AND CASH 


www.sunsplashtours.com 
1-800-426-7700 











like a real beach, only right here 
at Hopkins. And without water. 

If you love multitasking, try 
taking a nap while tanning. 
Make sure you slather on the 
sunscreen, because no one likes 
that tomato look. 


Sculpture Garden 


This lovely little hide away 
is located along the path to the 
Bloomberg building. Its distance 
away is a good reason to ignore 
this spot in favor of the HUT or 
The Beach. Once you make that 
trek, however, you are treated 
to your own mini Secret Gar- 
den. With wooden benches sur- 


Py 


rounded by ver- 
dant foliage, it 
can be romantic 
or just a place 
to think. It is 
remote enough 
so a nap won't 
be interrupted, 
but not too far 
from some of the 
main buildings. 
Challenge yourself to fall asleep 
on one of the sculptures — that 
rabbit looks pretty comfortable. 


Hodson 


The classrooms in Hodson 
often have at least one or two 





ar: 
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If you can find space, the beach is a good place to catch some rays and some zzzs. 





North America 


/ Think of You 








Just Like We Do 





South America 





Ser or Parecer 








La Camisa Negra 


Europe 





Dark of the Matinee 








Start Wearing Purple 





Asia 
Ban Dao Tie He 
Dekha Hai Aise 











Lostwoods 


licks 
around the world (and beyond) 


Every continent brings its own unique style and culture to music. From Brunei to Bora Bora, we've got the tracks 
that will transport you. Except tor Antarctica — seriously, if you can find us some Antarctic music that isn’t made 
by penguins, let us know. So we've replaced Antarctica with Space. It makes sense, if you think about it. 


Gregory Charles 


Eisley 


RBD 


Juanes 


Franz Ferdinand 


Gogol Bordello 


Jaychou 
Lucky Ali 





Nintendo 


Africa 


Canada Pata Pata 


USA The Circle of Life 


Africa Unity 
Costa Rica 


Colombia Australia 


Didgeridoo Trance Groove 


Scotland 
Russia Truly Madly Deeply 
Space 

Taiwan 


India 


Hyrule 


Miriam Makeba 


Majek Fashek 


Kuyera Kwevanu Thomas Mapfuno 


The Joker and the Thief 


Mars, Bringer of War 
Augie’s Great Municipal Band John Williams Tatooine 
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Try the movie rooms on the library's A-level for a nice sleep 


huge windows, which allow 
for imaginative day dreaming, 
leading to a short cat-nap. There 
is just something so wonderful 
about the building. It probably 
has something to do with the fact 
that, unlike other classrooms, 
Hodson doesn't feel like a prison 


cell. Like I said, windows! 


MSE Library 


While not as appealing as 
the HUT, the various levels of 
the MSE Library are also very 
efficient places to catch a few zzzs. 
This location, however, should 
be utilized primarily for quick 
naps on days that you're already 
camping out in the library. It’s 
much more of an “I’m already 
here so I will take a quick snooze”, 
instead of an “I need a nap so I’m 
going to the library.” The MSE 
library also closes relatively ea rly, 
but as you head to the lower levels, 
the silence is top notch. 


— Danielle Raines 














South Africa 








Disney  Simba’s Kingdom 








Nigeria 





Zimbabwe 









Andy Graham 





Wolfmother 











Savage Garden 






Gustav Holst Mars 


















Women Earn 
$6,000 and up 


Be an Egg Donor For an Infertile Couple 


° Healthy—Mature—Non-smokers *2 week Part-Time Commitment 


*Age 20-29—Average Weight 


—~ 
( rw 
> 


* Confidentiality at All Times 


Family Building Center, Inc. 
A Licensed Child Placement Agency Specializing In Surrogacy & Donor Egg 


410-296-5126 
Towson, MD 


301-214-4008 
Bethesda, MD 


Please visit www.familybuild.com 











COURTESY OF WILL KIRK 


Junior 184-pounder Eric Fishel readies a half nelson in a Jan. match vs Gettysburg 


Freeman returns from 
uyury to earn a key pin 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
points. The pin, the most difficult 
and most rewarding feat, is called 
when one man is able to secure 
the other man’s shoulder blades 
to the mat fora complete second. 
Major decisions are matches end- 
ing with one participant eight or 
more points ahead of the other, 
and minor decisions involve a 
difference of fewer than eight 
points. Technical falls are more 
complete victories, called when a 
man gets fifteen points ahead of 
his opponent. 

For Freeman, a senior and 
the team captain, the win was 
somewhat symbolic. Although 
he has wrestled for Hopkins for 
the past four years, he has only 
been available to wrestle one 
conference match due to a series 
of setbacks and injuries. But after 
recently winning a wrestle-off 
for the heavyweight class, he will 
be battling in another conference 
match, to round out his Hopkins 
wrestling career triumphantly. 

The next objective of the Blue 
Jays is to tackle is the Centen- 


nial Conference Championships, 
held this weekend at Gettysburg 
College in Gettysburg, Pa. There 
they will be facing off against 
another nine teams, including 
Dickinson, Franklin & Marshall, 
Gettysburg, McDaniel, Muhlen- 
berg, Swarthmore, Ursinus and 
Washington Colleges. 

The Blue Jays aren't about to 
be finished with the season yet, 
however. Among the Hopkins 
team are many contenders for 
Centennial Conference recogni- 
tion. Priolo, this year setting a 
Hopkins record for single- sea- 
son wins, will surely be a favor- 
ite at the Conference Champion- 
ships. 

Senior 174-pounder David 
Kraus, who won the conference 
title at his weight class last year, 
is also a highly-touted competi- 
tor. Fishel and Freeman are two 
more trump cards Hopkins is 
holding up its sleeve. 

If all of these hopefuls live up 


to their potential on the mat, then | 


perhaps the Jays can salvage their 
disappointing season. 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


ADAM WADDELL, TRACK & FIELD 
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No practice necessary fo 


By ALEXANDER IP 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Sophomore Adam Waddell is 
a physical double threat. Check 
that. A triple threat, if one could 
be so generous as to count his 
ability to perform standing back- 
flips, a talent he acquired from 
years of trampoline jumping. 

Waddell, who is currently a 
two-sport athlete at Hopkins, 
competed Saturday at the Wid- 
ener Pentathlon track meet where 
he landed a first-place win in the 
high jump event and a third- 
place win in the long jump com- 
petition. 

Adam also nabbed a second- 
place finish in the pole vault, 
clearing a height of 4.26 meters, 
which was good enough to qual- 
ify him for a spot in the ECAC 
tournament. To top it off, Satur- 
day was Waddell’s first official 
meet as a member of the Blue Jay 
track and field team. According 
to Head Coach Bobby Van Allen, 
preparation was not exactly thor- 
ough. 

“[Adam had] hardly any prac- 
tice at all,” Van Allen said. 

Rest assured, it was not Ad- 
ams first stab at the pole vault. 
Throughout his high school ca- 
reer, he had garnered a fair share 
of hardware for his trophy case 
as an all-state high jumper in 
Pennsylvania. 

And like all good athletes, 
competition is Waddell’s middle 
name. 

“T've always loved playing 
competitive sports,” Waddell 
said. “It started by playing with 
my older brother and his friends 
when I was younger.” 

Waddell was raised — and 
possibly born — to be a success 
in all sports. Baseball, basketball, 





M. B’ball tops 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
got more than they could handle, 
and left with a 74-68 loss. The 
Blue Jays haven't had all cylinders 
working like they did on Satur- 
day all season, and with just two 
games left in the regular season, 
it is the perfect time to get their 
offense and defense working to- 
gether. 

Nawrocki had 16 points and 
12 rebounds while breaking the 
all-time record in the Centennial 
Conference for rebounds. Grif- 
fin had 17 points and three re- 
bounds, and Valerio led the way 
with 20 points, catching fire in 
the second half to allow the Blue 
Jays to pull away. 

It was Kamm, however, who 
impressed. The point guard only 
had one point, shooting 0-3 from 
the field, but this Blue Jay team 
doesn’t depend on his scoring. 
With three rebounds, three as- 
sists, two steals and only one 
turnover, Kamm gave the Blue 
Jays exactly what they needed in 
a big victory. 

With Nawrocki, Griffin and 
Valerio on board to provide scor- 
ing, Kamm needs only to control 
the ball, run the offense smooth- 
ly, and get the seniors their shots. 
In each big win (at Ursinus, at 
F&M and home against Ursinus) 
Kamm has protected the basket- 
ball and found ways to improve 
his team’s offense. 

Kamm looked his best on Sat- 
urday, knowing exactly when 
to push the ball, when to slow 
it down and how to efficiently 
distribute the basketball. This is 
what Nelson wants from him, 
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Bears to take first 
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Although senior forward Danny Nawrocki was denied here, he went on to score 14. 


and what he expects from him- 
self. 

_ “His role isn’t to score points 
for us,” Nelson said. “He has 
done a good job of controlling 
the offense, and a great job of 
keeping a comfortable tempo. We 
don’t feel as coaches the need to 
call timeouts too often, because 
both he and [freshman guard] Pat 
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Junior guard Doug Polster keys up for the jumper against the Bullets. He scored 17. 


O’Connell do a good job of keep- 
ing things running smoothly.” 

There was a period of adjust- 
ment for Kamm, however. 

“T played 40 minutes all of last 
year,” Kamm said. I came in with 
no experience, with the expecta- 
tion that I could take a leadership 
role when we have three senior 
leaders starting alongside me. It 
was difficult, but our early suc- 
cess was really important in get- 
ting my teammates to have con- 
fidence in me. In turn, their trust 
in me gives me the belief that I 
can run this offense.” 

Perhaps putting it best is the 
senior Nawrocki, always looking 
on the lighter side of things. 

“I think the easiest way to put 
it is that this has been like his 
Bar Mitzvah year,” Nawrocki 
said, “He has grown into a more 
mature, polished, defined play- 
er. Not only a player, though, a 
young man, both on and off the 
court. He is so smooth out there 
with the ball—we all call him 
Suave.” 

The Blue Jays play next at Get- 
tysburg on Wednesday before re- 
turning home to battle Franklin 
& Marshall on senior night on 
Saturday afternoon at 2 p.m. 








and gymnastics 
have all been on 
Adam’s list of ex- 
tracurricular 
tivities ever since 
first grade. His 
hobbies, | which 
include hunting, 
fishing, and four- 
wheeling also 
don’t involve him 
lounging around 
on his couch at 
home. Not to 
mention that he 
also has four pet 
dachshunds to 
keep him busy. 

By now, Wad- 
dell undoubt- 
edly has juggling 
schoolwork and 
athletics down 
to a science. In 
fact, he sees being 
both a Hopkins 
football and track 
team member as 
a positive even as 
he stays up late 
doing his home- 
work. 

“Tt keeps me 
active,” Waddell 


ac- 








said. “Playing 
two sports allows 
me to step away 
from everything else and do the 
things I love.” 

Adam/’s tenure in football be- 


senior punter Ben Scott said. 


This 2006 football season, 


Adam racked up a net total of 86 





gan in fourth yards rushing 
grade, and in his last three 
since then he’s VITAL | games, a very 
never looked respectable 


back, going on 
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to captain his 
high school 
football team. 
Fellow Blue Jay 


Year: 
Major: 


Position: 





the quarterback 
position. In 
the five games 
he played this 


Sophomore 
Biology 
Pole Vault 


football _ play- ; Bes season, Adam 
ers, including Hopkins Highlights: completed just 
freshman quar- Qualified for ECACs In the over 52 percent 
terback Michael pole vault in his first track of his 42 pass- 
Murray, attest meet, two-sport athlete ing attempts, 
to the fact that . throwing _ for 
Waddell is. a 155 yards, and 


natural talent. 
“He has one of the strongest 
arms I have seen in Division III 


| quarterbacks,” Murray said. 


“When he was a freshman, he 


| showed how athletic he was with 


his running during the season,” 


getting picked 

off only once the entire season. 
Adam also led the Jays to a 
14-7 victory against Franklin and 
Marshall in October, playing all 
29 minutes that Hopkins had 
ball possession, and making one 


r this two- 


sport 
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Sophomore Adam Waddell, in addition to playing football, is a superior pole vaulter and high jumper. 


touchdown pass. 

Even with all his athletic abil- 
ity, Adam is not looking to vie for 
Ben Roethlisberger’s starting po- 
sition on his beloved Pittsburgh 
Steelers. Providing standout per- 
formances in the classroom is 
definitely equally important to 
Adam as succeeding on the field. 
Ultimately, Adam aspires to go to 
medical school and one day be- 
come a family physician. 

But if Adam's plan of becom- 
ing a doctor somehow falls short, 
he can always find a way to uti- 
lize his admittedly impressive 
skills at computer games. 

“I can beat Minesweeper and 
Snood games really quickly,” 
Waddell said. 

However, with two more years 
left at Hopkins and plenty more 
opportunities to enhance his aca- 
demic and athletic resume, we 
should be hearing more about 
Adam in the near future. 





Whatever, other sports: baseball’s king 


his is it. Today is the 
day. It’s been a long, 
brutal five-and-a-half 
months, but it’s finally 
here. Today, Thursday 
Feb. 15, is the biggest sports mo- 
ment of the young year. Pitchers 
and catchers are reporting to their 
training complexes in Florida and 
Arizona, marking the beginning 
of Major League Baseball’s illus- 
trious Spring Training. Yes. 

I know what you're saying. 
“What about the Super Bowl? 
Isn't that the biggest sports mo- 
ment of the year?” No. The Super 
Bowl is just a glorified Regular 
Bowl, if not an outright Inferior 
Bowl. And it’s the same every 
year! Just some dudes with iden- 
tical enormous, shiny heads. 
SNORE! Come on, add some land 
mines for a change. 

“How about the NBA?” Pass. 
“Doesn't the NHL do important 
things in the winter?” Abso- 
lutely not, and that’s regardless 
of whether or not I’m interested. 
In fact, I’m not even convinced 
the NHL exists. It’s just a ghostly 
apparition, fueled by a collective 
desire for a sport white people 


are best at. Goon, check the Ur- 


ban Legends Reference Page, 
http://www.snopes.com. “There ex- 
ists a National Hockey League: 
False.” See? It’s totally there. 

All these things, real or imag- 
ined, are but a pathetic stopgap 
between end of the old season 
and the beginning of the new for 
the One True Sport: baseball. It’s 
our National Pastime. Its history 
is tied inextricably (in big, hot 
pretzel knots with smattering of 
Storied Tradition-brand mustard) 
to the history of America itself. 
And it combines all my personal 
favorite aspects of sport, namely 
sitting, looking, tallying, evalu- 
ating and yelling incomprehensi- 
ble messages of encouragement. 
Truly a robust test of brutish 
masculinity. 

It is the only sport where beer- 
drinking bar brawlers can suc- 





ceed on the field of play along- 
side midgets and the elderly, both 
employed as publicity stunts. 

But really, I love baseball. Its 
history is as unique as it is fas- 
cinating, and to study it is to 
study a microcosm of the popu- 
lar American consciousness. An 
interesting story: in baseball’s 
earliest days in the late 18th-early 
19th centuries, when a “ball club” 
was literally that — a gentle- 
men’s club where the quantity of 
women at the post-game dinner 
party was just as newsworthy as 
the game itself — a rule stated a 
player could catch a ball ona sin- 
gle bounce for an out, called the 
Bound Rule. But many fans were 
in favor of a shift to the Fly Rule, 





Zach Goodman 
Sports for Nerds 


mandating a catch in the air. The 
arguments got intense. Those in 
favor of the Fly Rule wrote op- 
eds that had little to do with the 
game of baseball, instead opting 
to wax philosophically about the 
concept of manliness. Catching 
the ball on a hop was mere boys’ 
play, while grabbing it on the fly 
was men’s work. A writer went as 
far as describing a bounced ball 
with masturbatory imagery — 
spilling its energy on the ground 
— while the manly way is taking 
the full force of the ball in the 
glove. How cool is that? ; 

I can come up with plenty of 
examples of important national 
events being represented in the 
MLB. Desegregation, westward 


i> 
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expansion and free market capi- 
talism all have their parallels 
(Jackie Robinson, the Brooklyn- 
L.A. Dodgers and free agency). 
Even today’s steroid debate re- 
sounds of the lost innocence of 
what we've come to value as a 
kid’s game, a game of idealism 
where anything can happen until 
the last out is recorded. Hell, the 
phrase “level playing field” prob- 
ably came from baseball, just like 
so many idioms that have worked 
their way into our vernacular. 

There’s no way people would 
have the same reaction to a ste- 
roid scandal in football. Football 
players are 300-pound man-tree- 
tank-bears that bear little resem- 
blance to mainstream America. 
But baseball (in theory) is the 
great equalizer. We can identify 
with baseball players because 
anyone with the capacity to con- 
nect a round bat with a round 
ball has a shot. 

This season’s going to be a 
good one. When Barry Bonds 


_breaks Hank Aaron’s home-run 


record, a national dialogue will 
emerge the likes of which no 
other sport can produce, where 
sports journalists will blovi- 
ate about the sanctity of record 
books. But I don't care about 
their opinions (mostly because 
they’re 99 percent asinine). I care 
that there’s a debate, that baseball 
more than 200 years after it first 
emerged on the scene is still rel- 
evant to what our culture thinks 
about itself. Even in the age of 
$100 million contracts, the game 
can still reflect our values. 

And baseball has even more 
still to offer. What better way is 
there to learn about false hope? 
Macho posturing over events 
you had nothing to do with? 
Knowing what famous people — 
should have done? I’m ready 
to love, then hate, then love my 
New York Mets again. So move 
over, southern hemisphere golf 
tournaments and hockey ghosts. _ 
It’s baseball season. 
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By MIKE GLENWICK 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Hopkins women’s basket- 
ball team’s season has been one 
of highs and lows, and in the past 
week the Lady Jays have been 
fortunate to experience the high- 
est of highs but equally unfortu- 
nate to hit one of their season's 
lowest points. 

That low point came on Tues- 
day night, as the Lady Jays lost 
to the Gettysburg Bullets, 55-46. 
The loss was a tough one to take 
as the team blew an opportunity 
to win its second straight game 
and build some momentum 
leading to the upcoming Cen- 
tennial Conference tournament. 
The loss was its second in three 
games and leaves the team with 
a record of 13-9 (11-6 in confer- 
ence). 

The game was close through- 
out, but Hopkins never managed 
to get its offense going, shoot- 
ing a meager 21%, missing 50 
of its 63 shots. 


home, 60-49, Although the win 
was certainly important with re- 
gard to the team’s finish this sea- 
son, it was even more noteworthy 
in a larger context, as the victory 
was Coach Nancy Funk’s 500th 
of her career. 

The win was Coach Funk's 
374th at Hopkins and came in her 
21stseasonhereonthe Homewood 
Campus. With her 500th win, she 
enters an extremely select group: 
only eight Division II| women’s 
basketball coaches have ever 
reached such a milestone. Coach 
Funk also has the most wins of 
any women’s basketball coach in 
Hopkins history. 

The accomplishment meant a 
great deal to her players, especially 
the upperclassmen on the team, 
who really wanted to get this 
one for their coach. Winning the 
milestone game on their home 
court made it all the more sweet 
for the Hopkins faithful. 

“Tt was really nice to have 
Coach Funk’s 500th win at home 


SPORTS 


Women’s basketball falters against 61 


The Lady Jays are in real danger of missi recat A oe | 7 
ady Jays are in real danger of missing the playoils after shooting 13 of 63 against the Gettysburg Generals on Tuesday 


able to an- 
nounce it, present her with flow- 
ers as well as the game ball, and 
all of our home fans got to see it,” 
senior guard and co-captain Hal- 
ey Wojdowski said. “It really is 
a huge accomplishment because 
so few coaches have been able to 
reach that level.” 

Win number 500, more than 
anything else, reaffirmed Coach 
Funk’s continued consistency 
and success with Hopkins. Since 
coming here for the 1985-1986 
season, Coach Funk’s players 
have won conference as_ well 
as nationwide awards and her 
teams almost always have been 
competitive. 

As for the game itself, the 
Ursinus Bears jumped out to an 
early lead which they held until 
midway through the second 


because we were 


half. However, with fewer than 
eight minutes to go and the 
score tied at 41, the Lady Jays 
turned on their jets and did not 
look back against an Ursinus 





Sophomore for- 
ward Kristin 
Phillips was the 
lone bright spot 
for the Lady 
Jays, notching 
a double-dou- 
ble by scoring 
14 points and 
grabbing 11 re- 
bounds. 

Before the 
game, Hopkins 
and Gettysburg 
were tied in the 
standings, plac- 
ing even more 
importance on 
what was al- 
ready a crucial 
game for the 
Jays. The loss 
means that if 
the tournament 
was to start to- 


day, Hopkins 
would be out 
while Gettys- 
burg would 
move on _ to 


play in the first- 
round of com- 
petition. 
Meanwhile, 
Saturday 
marked what 
may have been 
the team’s high- 
est point all sea- 
son, as the Lady 











| 





Jays upended 
the Ursinus 
Lady Bears at 
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Senior guard Halley Wojdowski lets Gettysburg's top-scorer Megan Hartman blow past her in the loss. 





W. Fencing stumbles against blue Devils 


By DEMIAN KENDALL 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Deep in the lower levels of 
the Hopkins Athletic Center, 
the clashing of steel rings in the 
air. In the fencing room, athletes 
draw their blades and for a few 
short hours, become warriors. 
Imagine the intensity of the fi- 
nal battle between The Bride 
and Oren-Ishii in the finale of 
Kill Bill. Then imagine living 
that fight each day, clashing 
blades in a frenzy for two gruel- 
ing hours. 

The women’s fencing team has 
fought its way through some of 
the toughest battles of any D-III 


team in the country, facing sev- 
eral Division I teams throughout 
the course of their season. Sev- 
eral of the hardest came in one 
fell swoop this past weekend, 
as the Jays headed to Durham, 
N.C. for the Duke Invitational. 
Hopkins couldn’t quite hold its 
own against some of the major 
programs, going down against 
Duke, Norte Dame and Uni- 
verisy of North Carolina. The 
Division III Jays have, however, 
tacked on several wins against 
the powerhouses of the fencing 
circuit over the course of the sea- 
son, including the recent narrow 
victory over Air Force at the Invi- 
tational. The Lady Jays went 1-3 





; TURSINA ABDUL RASHID/FILE PHOTO 
The women’s fencing team was only victorious against Air Force this past week. 


at the tournament. 

Sophomore Grace Fried was 
the darling of the tournament, 
wielding her foil with gusto en 
route to a perfect 7-0 record. 
No other Jay came that close to 
matching her success; freshman 
foil Katie Kim had the next best 
mark with a 3-2 record for the 
tourney. 

Though the fencing team is 
reaching the tail end of the sea- 
son, it is far from over for the 
Blue Jays. On February 24, the 
girls head up to Northwestern 
in Evanston, Ill. for a two-day 
series of events, in which the 
team will compete in eighteen 
meets. Some of the strongest 
teams in the East, Midwest and 
West Coast will clash swords 
that weekend. 

“JHU will fence as many meets 
in two days as some D3 schools 
will fence in their entire season,” 
Coach Jim Murray said. 

But Coach Murray has faith in 
his team. Murray was quick to 
praise two of his star freshmen, 
Katie Kim and Samantha Dolan. 
Samantha Dolan had competed 
in individual fencing throughout 
high school, and had never been 
a part of a team fencing program 
until she came to Hopkins. “Be- 
ing on a team for the first time 
... It's a new experience for me,” 
Dolan said. “We have a good 
group of girls, and we really get 
along.” 

Coach Murray also mentioned 
his three graduating seniors, 
nicknamed “The Three Muske- 
teers” because of their friend- 
ship away from the sport: Sarah 
Smilow, Kim Strazbaf, and Joan- 
na Kochaniak. 

“You always miss the seniors,” 
Murray said. “Parents hope they 
graduate; coaches hope they nev- 
er do.” 


squad that was proving tough 
to beat. 

“Down seven [points] at the 
half, we came out and scored the 
first six points of the second half 
and then maintained control of 
the game the rest of the half,” se- 
nior forward and co-captain Julie 
Miller said. 

“We never gave in — everyone 
kept their composure — and we 
worked as a team offensively and 
defensively to win,” Wojdowski 
said. “We all knew how impor- 
tant that game was.” 

On what Funk’s 
day, there was not a single player 


was Coach 


who stood out. No player had 
more than 13 points, yet six had 
seven or more in W hat was truly 
a team effort. 

There was more to the game 
than just Coach Funk’s signifi- 
cant achievement, however, as the 
team is fighting to claw its way 
into the top echelon of the confer- 
ence standings. The upper-third 
of the standings is very close, with 
each game having an increasing 
importance. 

Also of note this past week 
was the selection of Miller to 
the ESPN Magazine Academic 
All-District women’s basketball 
team. She was one of only two 
players in the conference to make 
the team. 

With the first three of four 
spots in the conference tourna- 
ment already clinched, there 
is no certainty that Hopkins 
will make it to the postseason. 
With Tuesday’s win, Gettysburg 
passed Hopkins and is now in 
fourth place. Still, the players re- 
main confident. 

At the same time, they are ad- 
ditionally aware that there are 


no guarantees as they enter the | 
regular season’s final week, end- | 


ing the 2006-2007 regular season 
campaign with a crucial road 
game on Saturday against Frank 
lin & Marshall. 

“T think we are beginning to 


realize our potential,” junior for- | 


ward Andrea Dodrill said. “As 
long as we play composed and 
are ready to play, we will be suc- 
cessful.” 
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COURTESY OF SAMUEL OLESKY 


Sophomore Matt Trachtenberg goes to great heights in an attempt to clear a daunting 
vault during the McElligot Invitational. Trachtenberg has already qualified for ECACs. 


Indoor vaulters fare well 
at the Widener Pentathlon 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
10:28.86. Chris Walker, Chris Tait, 
Jason Dubyoski, and Jordan Lit- 
ner surpassed yet another school 
record for the indoor 4x400 Me- 
ter Relay, clocking in at a sterling 
3:27.07. 

Junior Pat Brandon ran the 
5000-Meter Run 9 seconds faster 
than the 


previous 6-year-old 
school record with a time of 
12:20.05 


Freshman Laura Paulsen, 
who led the women’s team, de- 
molished both the school and 
freshman records, destroyed a 4- 
year-old Centennial Conference 
record and now ranks No. 3 in 
the nation in the mile with a time 
of 4:57.27. The run qualified her 
for the ECAC and provisionally 
for the NCAA Championships. 
She is the first Hopkins woman 
to run the mile in under five min- 
utes. 

Coach Bobby Van Allen said, 
“Laura ran a perfect race, as she 
remained very calm through 800 
meters before making some key 
moves in the second half of the 


race and out kicked two more 
runners over the last 200 meters 
to place second in her heat.” 

Sophomore Jordan Ireton is 
now second in the conference in 
the 400-meter and is qualified for 
the ECAC. Senior Giselle Joseph, 
sophomore Paula Osborn and 
Ireton are all in the conference 
top-5 for the 200-meter; Ireton 
and Osborn are also qualified for 
the ECAC. Joseph leads the con- 
ference in the 55-meter dash with 
a time of 7.57. 

At the Widener meet, many 
Hopkins competitors placed, in- 
cluding sophomore Adam Wadell 
who won the high jump and took 
second place in the pole vault. 
Sophomore James Shim won the 
long jump and triple jump, while 
sophomore Peter Li received 
third in the shot put. Freshman 
Mary O’Grady won the 3000 Me- 
ter Run, followed by freshman 
Alex McMillan and junior Jessica 
Chin. 

The team next competes at the 
ECAC Championships on Febru- 
ary 24. 
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Valerio paces men’s 
bball to 20th win 


By JOHN MONAGAN 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


The great Stephon Marbury 
once said, “You can’t make a 
great point guard. It’s someone 
who wants to make everyone 
better, is willing to sacrifice, 
wanting only to score when he 
has to and making the passes 
when needed.” 

For the men’s basketball team, 
with all the talent that is pres- 
ent on the low blocks and the 
wings for the Blue Jays, perhaps 
there has been no position more 
important than point guard this 
season. With both a devastating 
loss and a huge win this week, it 
has become crystal clear that as 
the season draws to a close and 
postseason play looms, success 
in the future may hinge on what 
Head Coach Bill Nelson calls “my 
coach on the floor.” 

After sophomore point guard 
and potential starter Scott Weisen- 
feld went down in the preseason 
with a torn ACL, the job was left 
to classmate Colin Kamm. With 
limited playing time seen last 
season, Kamm became the player 
whose job it was to feed senior 
scorers Dan Nawrocki, Matt Grif- 
fin and TJ Valerio. It has been a 
role that, after some struggles, 
he has grown into, and his coach 
couldn't be prouder. 

“Colin has been a pleasant sur- 





prise,” Nelson said. “We weren’'t 
sure what we'd get from him, 
but he has been very steady. Our 


other players have confidence in 


him.” 


This past week, it was appar- | 


ent how important Kamm’s role 
on the team is. In a tough 70-68 


loss to seventh-place McDaniel, | 
Kamm had three turnovers to | 


just one assist. While the stats 
aren't very impressive, the blame 
shouldn’t be on just the point 
guard. 


The Green Terror showed up | 
at Goldfarb displaying emotion | 


and energy that was simply not 


matched by a lackadaisical Blue | 
Jay team. Perhaps seeing McDan- | 


iel’s record prompted an easygo- 
ing attitude, but for whatever rea- 
son, Hopkins simply didn’t have 
their energy at a suitable level for 
the game. 

“We were flat against McDan- 
iel,” Nelson said. “We let them 


make three separate big runs, | 


and, although we didn’t let them 
score in the final few minutes, 
the 11-point deficit we faced was 
too much.” 

On Saturday, however, the 
Blue Jays came with an inten- 
sity and aggressiveness appro- 
priate for a game that pitted 
two teams tied for first place 
against one another. An Ursinus 
team that traveled to Baltimore 
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Senior forward/center Matthew Griffin eludes the swipe of a Gettysburg defender. 





By MARY DOMAN 


| The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


She’s not your average grand- 
mother. And with a name like 
Funk, one wouldn’t expect her to 
be anyway. What’s the secret to 
her youth? According to her, it’s 
coaching the women’s basketball 
team. “I love Hopkins. I think it’s 
a fantastic place. The students are 
dynamic, bright. They keep me 
young.” 

Funk’s been staying young for 
over 20 years. In her 21st season 
coaching the Blue Jays, she tal- 
lied her 500th win on Saturday, a 
milestone reached by only eight 
other coaches in Division III his- 
tory. “It’s a really big accomplish- 
ment. It’s one of those things you 
know you didn’t do on your own. 
I've been blessed to have great 
players and people around.” 

Even though No. 500 against 
Ursinus was important for Funk, 





she hasn't been as pleased about 





Women’s fencing lose 
three at Duke Invite 


The Lady Jays had a rough go- 
ing in Durham, N. C. this past 
Monday as the squad was hand- 
ed a thorough beating by Notre 
Dame, North Carolina, and the 
event’s host, Duke. Page A10. 


INSIDE 


Sports for Nerds: 
Baseball is back! 


Columnist Zach Goodman is 
in high spirits today. Why? Be- 
cause the pitchers and catchers 
of all the Major League Baseball 
teams are reporting to spring 





training. Page A10. 





V. Basketball succombs 
to Generals’ pressure 


After an 11-point victory over 
Ursinus on. Saturday, Hopkins 
fell from the ranks of the confer- 
ence elite by collapsing against 
playoff hopeful Gettysburg, 55- 
46. Page A11. 





Duck season: Wrestling roasts Stevens 


Hopkins falls to fiesty U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, 24-22, to split dual meet in Hoboken, NJ 


By PASHA HADIDI 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Hopkins wrestling team 


squared off against Stevens Tech 
and the Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy this past Saturday, pulling 
through with a 1-1 record against 
their opponents on the mats. The 
meet was held away from the 
Blue Jays home turf in Hoboken, 
N. J. 

While the Hopkins team 
defeated the Stevens Tech Ducks 
in a respectable victory of 27- 
22, the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy (USMMA) 
proved superior to the Blue 
Jays, winning by a very narrow 
margin of 24-22. This loss did 
not exactly come as a trifling 
occurrence to the Hopkins 
wrestlers, who had made less- 
than-first mates out of the 
Merchant Marine Academy last 
year and expected to do so once 


more with ease this year. 

“Last year we pretty much 
rolled over them and I think 
some of us expected a repeat,” 
sophomore 133-pounder Mike 
Sumner said. “But we got caught 
in some bad positions.” 

The Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy team, hailing from King’s 
Point, N. Y. and aptly named the 
Mariners, started off the match 
trailing the Blue Jays and look- 
ing for a way to rack up some 
points. After four straight losses 
to the Hopkins wrestlers, includ- 
ing a pin by Hopkins senior 141- 
pounder Marco Priolo, the Mari- 
ners finally got riled up enough 
to take back the match and finish 
it with a victory. 

Although the Hopkins team 
was still reeling from its unex- 
pected loss, the Blue Jays man- 
aged to channel this disappoint- 
ment into productive energy for 
their bout against their Stevens 


Tech opponents. 

Still feeling a little dejected, 
the Blue Jays began their battle 
with Stevens Tech a little slow, 
but things soon turned around. 

“Having lost to them [Mer- 
chant Marine] we were ready for 
Stevens, who were also a lot bet- 
ter,’ Sumner said. 

Even though at one point in 
the day the score dipped as low 
as 22-9, with Stevens in the lead, 
Hopkins rallied for a victory. 
This turnaround was partly due 
to an impressive pin from junior 
184-pounder Eric Fishel as well 
as a decisive victory by team cap- 
tain and senior 285-pounder Jon 
Freeman. 

Wrestling meets are scored 
with the following method: a mi- 
nor decision garners three points, 
a major decision four points, a 
technical fall five points, and a 
pin awards the athlete with six 
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the season as a whole. After the 
Jays’ loss to Gettsyburg on Tues- 
day, she had difficulty enjoying 
her record success during such 
hard times. “It’s a shame that an 
accomplishment like that is shad- 
owed by a difficult season. We’ve 
been so up and down. We had 
higher hopes for finishing stron- 
ger.” 

However, these ups and down 
haven't taken away from Funk’s 
love of the game. She com- 
bined coaching knowledge with 
grandmotherly wisdom as she 
unveiled life’s lessons behind 
the game. “Sports are a micro- 


By EILEEN LILLY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The track and field team 
shattered seven school records, 
four freshman records, and one 
conference record in two meets 
this past weekend. At the St. 
Valentine’s Invitational Meet at 
Boston University, around 14 
members of the Hopkins team 
traveled to compete against 
some of the best Division I 





runners and establish Hopkins 
a deserved reputation among 
other teams. The rest of the 
team headed to the Widener 
University Open in Chester, P. 
A. where Hopkins completely 
dominated the meet. 

During the St. Valentine’s 


HOPING 


Div You Know? 


It's safe to say that the Boston Celtics 
are a bunch of losers. After dropping 18 
straight games, Doc Rivers’ team is now 
12-38, 15 games out of first place in the 
Atlantic Division of the Eastern Confer- 
ence. However, they still have work to 
do if they are going to catch the 1982 
Cavaliers, who lost 24 games in a row, 
a league record. 


cosm of life. You experience so 
much in sports that you experi- 
ence in life. Just the drive to suc- 
ceed really carries over into the 
real world.” 

The other thing that’s kept 
Funk fresh for so long, she says, 
is a strong coaching staff. “We all 
inspire each other to be more,” 
she said. A few minutes later, she 
paused mid-sentence to add, “I 
can't stress that enough. My col- 
leagues are my inspiration.” 

Those colleagues have done 
quite a lot of inspiring. Funk has 
been inspired to win the most 
single-season games in Hopkins 





— 
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COURTESY OF SAMUEL OLES 
Sophomore Emily Hogan competes in the 3,000 meter run at the McEilligot Invite. 


Track breaks records at 
St. Valentine’s Invitational 


Invitation Meet, Blue Jays 
James Walker and Noah Jampol 
destroyed both school and 
freshman records. Walker leads 
the Centennial Conference with 
a time of 50.07 in the 400-Meter 
Dash and is now qualified for the 
ECAC Championships. 

Noah Jampol, who ran the in- 
door mile in 4:25.33, and Graham 
Belton, who came in second with 
a time of 4:28.98; both exceeded 
previous freshman and_ school 
records. Jampol than defeated his 
own record the next day running 
a 4:24 mile in the Distance Medley 
Relay giving the team, consisting 
of James Bronson, James Walker, 
Jason Hortiatis, and Noah Jam- 
pol, a ECAC-qualifying time of 
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M. Basketball vs. F&M, 2 p.m. 








MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 


Head Coach Nancy Funk has coached the Lady Jays for 21 years. She has claimed three Centennial Conference Championships and has been to the Elite Eight twice. 


Coach Nancy Funk reaches 500-win plateau 


women’s _ basketball _ history, 
coach two Frances Pomeroy Nai- 
smith Award winners, a Verizon 
First-Team Academic All-Amer- 
ican, an NCAA Division III Na- 
tional Champion, and an NCAA 
Postgraduate Scholarship recipi- 
ent — just to name a few. The in- 
spiration stuck through her six 
consecutive trips to the NCAA 
tournament and three Genten- 
nial Conference Championships 
(1996, 1999, 2000). Back-to-back 
Elite Eight appearances (1997, 
1998)? It’s obvious that Funk is 
responsible for at least some of 
the glory. 

But according to her, next 
to her grandchildren, it’s her 
players that bring her the most 
joy, “When my players do well, 
that’s the highlight. That's really 
it. You can’t put value on that.” 

Some things that she will put 
value on, though, are Chinese 
food, Christian rock and the col- 
or yellow, stating “I tend to savor 
that color.” Don’t ask her about 
Dave Matthews or the color blue 
— she says she’s grown tired of 
both. 

But somehow she hasn’t grown 
tired of the game. Funk’s been 
playing since she was in middle 
school and continued through 
four years at Messiah College, a 
small Christian school in Penn- 
sylvania. When asked if she was 
any good on the court, she pauses 
before answering. 

“T was tall.” 

Only a year after graduat- 
ing, she left the nursing field 
to coach a team of 25 middle 
schoolers. Only a year after pi- 
loting the middle-school plane, 
she left the small Pennsylvania 
school to coach at the college 
level, eventually leading her 
and her husband Dave, a base- 
ball coach at St. Paul’s School, to 
Baltimore. 

The coaching experience, she 
said, has taught her quite a few 
things. “The greatest lesson I’ve 
learned as a coach, I think more 
than anything, is patience. Be- 
cause things don’t always turn 
out the way you’ve planned them 
to. Patience and perseverance 
— those two go hand in hand. 
When things don’t go well and 
you don’t strive to make them 
better, you won't succeed.” 

This grandma obviously has 
plenty of both. However, after 
500 successful games, it seems 
that a different number is on her 
mind. 

“I have two grandchildren 
— and one on the way!” 

Along with her next grand- 
child, Funk is looking forward 
to the team’s next game against 
Franklin & Marshall on Satur- 
day. With such a bright future, 
it looks like this grandma will 
stay funky fora long time. 
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COURTESY OF THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 
- Pissaro’s Hoarfrost at Bonar painted in 1873, is now at the BMA, currently on loan from Musée d'Orsay in Paris. 


Camille Pissaro’s 
groundbreaking 
19th-century 

landscapes come 


to the BMA 


He began as a landscape artist 
working in the traditional vein. 
But, over the course of a decade 
of astonishing artistic growth, 
Pissaro developed into a pivotal 
and pioneering Impressionist in 
his explorations of the French 
countryside, Witness the trans- 
formation in a rare collection of 
45 major paintings. Arts, B8 


While some people might argue that the purpose of historical | ~ 
scholarship is to seek the roots of human civilization, Blue | 
Balls, our new male sex column, seeks a much less lofty goal: 
finding an Enlightened route to getting laid. Features, B3. 
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Arts 


* Check out our review of the Barnstormer’s 
newest production, Mousetrap, B6é. 


FEATURES 


* Our fashion columnist, Carter Cramer, re- 
counts his experiences behind the scenes at 
New York Fashion Week, B3. 


CALENDAR 


+ Turn to the funniest section for the work of 
our newest cartoonist, Stephanie Yu, with “Bad 
Asses at the Hand Turkey Farm,” B9. 
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By ADI ELBAZ 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


We were halfway into our 
9 a.m. Arabic class, each of us 
thinking longingly of bed, when 
we were jolted out of fantasies 
of flannel and down by political 
dynamite. My Arabic teacher, a 
kindly Palestinian man with a 
penchant for caps straight out of 
Newsies, had said those four mag- 
ic, evocative syllables: 9/11. 

Mostly, our beginner's class 
concentrates on learning conver- 
sational essentials: “I am a stu- 
dent,” “I drink milk,” “Look at 
the shininess of that industrial 
strength stainless steel tubing.” 

We found ourselves devastat- 
ingly unequipped for germane 
political discussion. Everyone 
was suddenly fascinated by the 
water stains on the wall as Pro- 
fessor Tahrawi read and trans- 
lated an airport dialogue prob- 
ably experienced first-hand. 
Syntactically unremarkable, it 
went something like this: 


Airport Official: Your name is so 
not Joseph Abraham. 


Man: You're right; it’s Yousef 
Ibrahim. I changed it after 9/11 to 
make my life easier. 


Airport Official: Eureka! My ge- 
nius is unparalleled. 


This tendency to probe Arabs 
in airports a little more deeply 
than other Americans, explained 
the Professor, is widespread. He 
reported that the inverse situation 
is common as well: Arab officials, 
spotting an Americanized Arab 
name on a passport, often con- 
clude the obvious name change 
must be the result of shabby Zi- 
onist espionage. The class, sens- 
ing a return to more familiar wa- 
ters, relaxed. Professor Tahrawi’s 
illustrations were laments rather 
than opinions. His sighs and sag- 
ging shoulders suggested that 
this is just the way it is. 

Yet I couldn’t help but wonder. 
Forget airports, where bored, self- 
important officials dramatically 
capitalize on their rote questions 
to play Jack Bauer for a day. The 
Sigma Chi debacle exposed the 
slimy undercurrent of tense mi- 
nority politics on our own leafy, 
liberal, diverse campus. Surely, 
like Professor Tahrawi, there are 
students who feel marginalized: 
if not by the university, then by 
Society, Government, The Man. In 
such a globalized, allegedly post- 
racist environment, where it is not 
unusual to see lunch tables shared 
by students from China, Swazi- 





~ Diversity Kocus 


Conironting major ethnic stereotypes DSAGA seeks home for 











land, Bahrain, and Israel, how 
many of us feel like minorities? 

Junior Farha Marfani, a self- 
described “Muslim woman,” 
emigrated from Pakistan at the 
age of two. 

“I was pretty much raised 
here and consider it my home,” 
she said. “At times I do feel mar- 
ginalized in this country, espe- 
cially... post 9/11... but groups 
like the Muslim Students Asso- 
ciation and the Interfaith Council 
embrace my ethnic diversity.” 

An active member of both or- 
ganizations, the Public Health 
major is ennobled by a sense of 
mission: “I feel that Americans 
want to learn more about Islam 
and Muslims. I plan on staying in 
this country, making a mark and 
making a difference.” 

On days I spot Marfani across 
campus, her hijab bobs bright 
against brick buildings and de- 
nuded trees. 

Saddled with a polysyllabic 
name alien to blithe American 
orthography, Ouranitsa Abbas, 
a freshman, gets a lot of “ohhh, 
your name is so_ interesting! 
Where are you from?” questions. 

Bluntly, she answers “The 
States.” Upon further prodding, 
Abbas reveals “I am firstly Amer- 
ican, and then... I’m of Greek, 
Egyptian, Lebanese, Cypriot, and 
Tanzanian descent.” 

The tentative psychology and 
Spanish major, who is involved in 
numerous student organizations, 
revels in her ancestry: “Being a 








minority makes me a stronger 
person and more willing to stand 
up for what I believe in.” 

She celebrates her heritage 


during belly-dance _ practice; 
her multicultural fusion dance 
troupe, Egyptian Sun, boasts 
girls from across the ethnic spec- 
trum. She is also a part of the Di- 
verse Gender and Sexuality Alli- 
ance (“I guess a straight ally can 
be considered a minority?”), the 
Interfaith Council, the Hellenic 
Students Association, and SEED 
(Students for Education and Em- 
powering Diversity, whose meet- 
ing times remain a mystery). 

As a global citizen committed 
to pluralism and multicultural- 
ism, Abbas lauds Hopkins for its 
attempts to encourage conversa- 
tion and acceptance, but main- 
tains “there's still a long way to 
go. Offering more classes that deal 
with ethnic and religious minor- 
ity issues and conflict resolution 
would help. So would doing fun 
stuff... like getting different and 
contrasting organizations to spon- 
sor events, or showing movies that 
are a little bit controversial.” 

In that vein, the Coalition of 
Hopkins Activists for Israel has 
organized a five-part films se- 
ries that examines life in Israel 
through varying lenses, bring- 
ing Israel into campus scrutiny 
as more than just a hotly debated 
political entity. Amnesty Interna- 
tional screens films concerning 
ethnicity as well, using cinema 
to galvanize students against op- 


Were not all pre-med: some alternatives 


By JENNIFER PENG 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Hopkins offers more degrees 
than a thermometer. It’s one of 
the reasons why I chose to come 
here, and under severe interroga- 
tion, why a friend, dubbed Friend, 
applied early decision. 

So, what happens when you 
take an arrogant and unfortu- 
nately uninformed undergrad 
and show them that shelf of in- 
finite possible majors and mi- 
nors in the Academic Advising 
office? 

If she were me, and she was, 
she would make a disparaging 
noise and throw out a flippant 
phrase, and proceed to take 
whatever classes caught her eye. 
She thinks she has stuck it to The 
Man. 

She has not. 

Registering for classes de- 


mands a certain amount of fore- — 


sight, agreed. But the pressure I’ve 
witnessed on the days leading up 
to that fateful 7 a.m. free-for-all 
melee, as well as the attitude that 
causes this type of existential cri- 
sis, must be confronted, and at 
the very least, given a thorough 
talking-to. 

Friend is up at 6:50 the morn- 
ing of registration, angry at most 
things in the universe for sim- 
ply existing and even angrier at 
nonexistent things for not exist- 
ing, like say, the non-existence 
of a server that won't be flogged 
to near-death by a stampede of 
1,000-plus simultaneously click- 
ing fingers. 

Friend is freaking out that the 


class is full. “The class is full!” 
Friend screams. and in the fol- 
lowing weeks, overloads his 
schedule, partly to make up for 
the unforeseen derailment, but 
also because Operation: Gradu- 
ate Early is looming large on the 





COURTESY OF WILL KIRK 
Students who need help selecting a ma- 
jor go to the Academic Advising Office. 


horizon. 

Friend explains, “I shall enjoy 
the fruits of my soul-devouring 
workload next next semester, 


when I shall no longer be chained 


to the shackles of the Hopkins 
pursuit, and can do whatever I 
want.” 

Friend has at least two semes- 
ters to go before this freedom 
from tyranny can be forever 
thrown off. And even then, let 
us wonder why it is that some at 
Hopkins should feel as though 
classes are getting in the way of 


their college experience. 

Ruth Aranow, a senior aca- 
demic advisor and director of 
study abroad, underlines the rel- 
ative freedom offered to under- 
grads regarding the fulfillment 
of their major requirements. 

Distribution requirements 
alone require at least a toe in the 
sea outside your major’s puddle, 
and truth be told, your under- 
graduate years are for enrich- 
ment, to prove yourself, yes, but 
also to challenge yourself. 

Why dismiss and waste it as a 
stepping-stone or holding stage 
for something better? 

The veritable cornucopia of 
majors is a sign of what Hopkins 
students have access to, namely, 
the best and brightest in each 
field as professors, paid to teach 
and nurture and have office 
hours for each and every Hop- 
kins student. 

I say to you, go forth next se- 
mester, and take a class whose 
registrar blurb is surprisingly al- 
luring for a two by two snippet 
of text. Wander into that writing 
class whose books seem deeply 
impenetrable. 

I say majors be thrown to the 
winds for at least one class while 
GPA is placed second to having 
fun, and to challenging your- 
self. 

So far, this is the oldest we 
have ever been, and it’s high time 
we struck at the perceptions that 
keep us locked to what is famil- 
iar, to what is safe, to fail to take 
advantage of the absolute majes- 
ty that is Hopkins, that is college, 
that is undergrad life. 





~ MATT HANSEN/NEWS-LETTER 


pression and racism. Both orga- 
nizations are student- run, a fact 
that senior Anna Yukhananov 
finds important. 

“We're adults. If people want 
to share their culture, they can 


organize a festival. But that is not 
necessarily the University’s re- 
sponsibility.” 


Yukhananov, who is of Rus- | 


sian decent, added: “I think eth- 
nicity is important, but, espe- 
cially recently, there has been too 


By STEPHANIE YU 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


DSAGA, the Diverse Sexuality 
and Gender Alliance, is a student 


| group that has been providing a 


place for the gay community and 
its supporters at Hopkins since 
1989. 

Although the group was orig- 
inally founded as the Gay Cau- 
cus, it eventually changed its 
name to DSAGA in 1993 to open 
up the organization to people of 
all sexualities. 

Since its founding, DSAGA‘s 
function has been to provide 
education, counseling and social 
opportunities to those interested 


| on campus. However, as a stu- 
| dent group, it is still confronting 


issues regarding its open-mind- 
edness towards sexual diversity. 

Last year, DSAGA invited gay 
pornography director Chi Chi 
LaRue to Homewood campus. 


| LaRue was asked to speak partic- 





much stress placed on it as a pri- | 


mary identity. Culture influences 


thought and behavior, of course, | 


but current environment perhaps 
influences it more.” 

As an IR major, Yukhananov 
admits, “I take a lot of classes on 
Israel and the Middle East be- 
cause I care about Israel, both as 
a Jew and as a political scientist. 
Of course I’ve gravitated toward 


topics and areas of the world that | 


have personal resonance, or in 
which I think I have an advan- 
tage.” 

Her fluency in Russian has 
been a boon to her study of Cen- 
tral Asia and former Soviet repub- 
lics. 

“T went into IR because that’s 
just where my interests lie,” she 
states. Being Russian is “just a 
nice little quirk, especially when 
people ask me if I know Stalin. 
But the fact that my background 
is diverse — well, that’s differ- 
ence without any value judgment 
attached.” Unlike the other girls 
interviewed, Yukhananov views 
her ethnicity as something al- 
most ancillary to her identity, but 
agrees that her heritage, rather 
than marginalizing her, has only 
imbued her with a sense of direc- 
tion. 

Like the fictionalized Yousef 
Ibrahim in my Arabic textbook, 
many of us have faced denigra- 
tion, subtle or otherwise, based 
on our heritage. But just as 
“Arab” is not synonymous with 
“terrorist,” mere ethnicity cannot 
be taken as the sole indicator of 
political affiliation, religious be- 
liefs or general Weltanschauung. 
It certainly cannot be used to lob 
personal insinuations ~or casti- 
gations. These three formidable 
women are proof that at Johns 
Hopkins, where you come from 
is less important than where 
youre going. 





ularly about her activism in pro- 
moting safe sex in the early years 


of the AIDS epidemic. 
The talk, however, raised 
some controversy, spurring 


| the self-described conservative 
do that,” she said. “Start a club, | 


newsmagazine The Carrolton Re- 
cord to publish an inflammatory 


| article about both LaRue’s visit 


and DSAGA. 

Since then, little has been 
done to inquire further about 
the place sexual diversity holds 


| on campus. Despite this, DSAGA 


continues to be a dynamic club 


| that is open and accepting to all 


sexualities, creating a modestly 
sized, close-knit community in 
the heart of Homewood. 

The following is an exclusive 
interview with DSAGA mem- 
bers past and present. Inter- 
viewees include former DSAGA 
secretary Liz Eldridge, Director 
of Administration Matthew J. 
Viator and general supporter 
Zabecca Brinson. 


News-Letter: What do you feel is 
the importance of DSAGA? 


Liz Eldridge: | think it’s really 
important to create and foster a 
supportive and an actively, even 
radically, welcoming community 
that recognizes and supports 
those with sexual and gender 
identities that may deviate from 
the social norms of our society, 
particularly within institutions 
such as Hopkins. 


NL: How does DSAGA “fit in” at 
Hopkins in com- 


sexual diversity at JHU 


didate sometimes. Hopkins has 
many communities and individu- 
als who are publicly accepting of 
the LGBT (Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, 
Transgendered) community for 
whatever in-vogue reason exists 
at the time, but who in private are 
very unsure, uncomfortable, or 
not approving of it. We try very 
hard to reach out to the Hopkins 


community. 


NL: What are your feelings about 
Carrolton Record incident last 


year? 


MV: The issue’s primary objec- 
tive was to incite hatred against 
the LGBT community and spe- 
cifically DSAGA students. It in- 
timidated outside DSAGA sup- 
porters to fight back against this 
sort of hateful rhetoric. It also 
illegally obtained private pho- 
tographs of random individuals, 
many of whom were not even 
affiliated with DSAGA, and 
published them without permis- 
sion. 


LE: First, I called my mom and 
told her, “I’M ON THE COVER, 
MA! I’M FAAAAMOUS!!!!” 
Frankly, it is still difficult for me 
to imagine anyone taking that 
article seriously. It was such ob- 
vious slander. In the end, I was 
actually encouraged by the ex- 
perience. So many people, some 
I barely knew, and some fairly 
unexpected, were extremely 
supportive. It became clear that 
much of the student body. would 
not stand for the queer commu- 
nity getting singled out, and that 
definitely gave me a warm, fuzzy 
feeling inside. 


NL: Upcoming events that you 
are excited about? 


MV: We are bringing Dr. Charles 

Silverstein to the 2007 Awareness 

Days Program at the Great Hall 

on April 6. He is the psychologist 

who successfully petitioned to 
remove homosexuality from the 
list of official mental disorders 
in 1977. He is also the founding 
editor of the Journal of Homosexu- 
ality, and the acclaimed author of 
The Joy of Gay Sex. We will also 
be having a very fabulous Drag 
Dance on Friday, March 23, in 
Levering. I’m hoping Jered Ede 
[author of the Carrollton Record 
DSAGA article] will be my guest 
of honor. 


To find out more about DSAGA, 
visit http://www.jhu.edu/~dsaga. 





parison to other 
clubs? 


Zabecca Brinson: 
At Hopkins, I -feel 
there is a lack of 
awareness about 
how much harass- 
ment and abuse 
sexual minorities 
face in sociéty. Asa 
result, the Hopkins 





community has 
sometimes been 
insensitive about 
protecting the 


identities of DSA- 
GA members. 
Matthew J. Via- 


a dark-horse can- 
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Student Population 


4,429 Undergraduates 

47% Women - a 

53% Men — ; . 
0.8% Transfer Students 


Minority Breakdown 


6% African American =i 


22% Asian 

61% Caucasian = ttt 
6% Hispanic American — 

1% Native Americar i 
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“The Interfaith Center hosts weekly re 


gious services and other activities, 
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___ WILLIAM PARSCHALK/NEWS-LETTER 
tor: We're a bit of Dr. Charles Silverstein, who had homosexuality removed 


from the DSM, will speak at DSAGA’s Awareness Days. 


Top Majors © 


Biomedical Engineering — 
General Economics 4a) 
International Relations and Affairs 


: After College ae 


| 5% Law Schoo! 


11% Medical School 
1% Business School 
41% Any Graduate School 
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he glamour! The glam- 
our! The glamour? 
Not so fast. 
\s many of 
readers will be well 
aware, Feb. 2 to 9 marked New 
York City’s Fashion Week, show- 
casing a bevy of world-class de- 
signers’ fall and winter collec- 
tions. Not only did your resident 
fashion guru attend several of 
the shows, but I also obtained a 
three-day 


my 


internship with Fac- 
tory Public Relations, one of the 
firms in charge of orchestrating 
fashion shows throughout the 
week-long extravaganza 

| began my Fashion Week stint 
Monday the 5th by cabbing it to 
Manhattan’s Chelsea district to 
help out at the Jeremy Laing show. 

Laing, a Toronto-based design- 
er who studied under Alexander 
McQueen and attended London’s 
Westminster University, was de- 


\ 





buting his second fall collection 
at an off-site New York loft. 

My job: to dress the models. 
Pleased, to say the least, I imme- 
diately got to work probing the 
look-book, memorizing the ex- 
act way Laing 
envisioned his 
earth-tone gar- 
ments to fit the 
selected group 
of predomi- 


nantly East- 
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HEATURES 
The glitz, the glam ... the work? 


ruched fabrics. 


The Laing show completed, | | 


it was back to Factor PR’s Soho 

office to work on the seating ar- 

rangements for the following 

day’s Pegah Anvarian runway 
event. 

Unlike Laing, 

Anvarian is well 

| known (and well 

funded) enough 

to show in Bry- 

ant Park, the main 


Nick | 


wi J 

ern European Reno location of New 

Waifs. ( | York Fashion 
In addition Week. Moreover, 

to belting my C several celebrities 

assigned girls ramer were rumored | 

— Jessibell and H to be attending, 

Erika — into Op Couture including 

their silk tu- Cannon, Kim Kar- 


lip dresses and latex pantsuits, 
| looked on as the girls took ad- 
vantage of the Council of Fashion 
Designers of America’s (CFDA) 
newly imple- 
mented __ back- 
stage food tables 
eee InOVe! tO 
remedy the issue 
of underweight 


models. These 
girls happily 
chowed down 


on crackers and 
fruit cups as a 
team of makeup 
and hair art- 
ists worked its 
magic. 

Quite typical 
of the fashion 
world, Laing’s 
show began 30 
minutes behind 
its scheduled 11 
a.m. time slot, 
lasting just nine 
minutes. 

Nonetheless, 
audience mem- 
bers seemed 
generally 
pleased with the 
collection, which 
could be likened 
to Prada’s more 
recent offerings 
in both color 
(grays, navies 











HOTO COURTESY OF HTTP://(WWWSTYLE.COM 
Jessiann Gravel was one of the models Cramer dressed in NYC. 


and chartreuse 
hues) and the 





Ancient customs offer up tips 
on getting laid the old way 


istraction is a prob- 

lem for me. I should 

be writing this col- 

umn — broadcasting 

sexual wisdom to 

you, the men and women of Hop- 
kins — but instead I’m stuck out 
on a lonely raft, somewhere on an 
ocean of lies, prophesies and smut. 
In other words, I’m on the Inter- 
net. Actually, I’m at 43things.com to 
be precise, one of those abomina- 
ble “Web 2.0” confections. This one 
asks its visitors: What do you want 
to do with your life? Some 850,000 
submissions are in, displayed as a 
glimmering neb- 
ula of personal 
goals: Go to sleep 
earlier. Find my- 
self. Floss daily. 'm 
glad I’m not one 
of these people. 
And then I find, 
nestled between 
Learn Portuguese 
and Go to the gym 
regularly, a tiny 





achieved immortality not only for 
his facial hair, but also for his 1902 
masterpiece The Thinker. Or Le 
Penseur, as it known by the French, 
and by people at cocktail parties 
trying to sound sophisticated. 

For 105 years, chin-strokers 
and chain-smokers alike have 
asked, “What is The Thinker 
thinking about?” Various an- 
swers have been posed: beauty, 
truth, electrical engineering. 

But this question has always 
had an clear answer: The Thinker 
is thinking, I need to get laid. It’s 
obvious, isn’t it? The guy has the 
basics down. 
He’s been work- 
ing out. Good 
work. He’s tak- 
en all his clothes 
off. Okay, on 
the right track, 
if jumping the 
gun a little. But 
he doesn’t know 
what to do next. 
And so there he 





diamond in the sits, and pon- 

bode Raphael ders. ey can 
I want to get see itin his stony 

i ve wm AfUt-Landau oe cr 

dred visitors pussy. 

have — written Blue Balls Which brings 


this. 2,262 peo- 

ple have submitted Have sex. The 
more laconic Sex has 1,567 af- 
fidavits. The world is speaking, 
folks. 

Wait... What? That’s what you 
want to do with your life — hump? 
That's your best shot at meaning, 
at glory, at everlasting life? What 
ever happened to Making your 
mark on this earth? (16 submis- 
sions.) 

Some people, it’s true, achieve 
immortality more easily than oth- 
ers. Some will be remembered 
because they had really fantastic 
beards. Auguste Rodin had one 
18 inches wide and down to his 
tits. A mastodon’s eyebrow. Rodin 


Me 


me to the topic 
of this week’s column, “How to 
get laid.” Here are some ideas, 
which, if you are really desper- 
ate, may be helpful 


Idea #1. Invent a religion. 

This tip certainly worked for 
the ancient Egyptians. In the sun- 
beaten city streets, in the shadows 
of the pyramids, in city street cor- 
ners, the rampant availability of 
poonani rivaled that of a modern 
north-south Montreal night bus. 

Egyptian religious texts have 
more sex than Danielle Steele (ei- 
ther way you read that). The gods 
are always screwing each other, 

ContiNuED ON Pace B5 


dashian, Camilla Al-Fayed of the | 


Harrod’s empire and a throng of 
notable fashion editors from all 
the big-name publications. 

And because fashion loves 
drama, it was my public relations 
firm’s job to seat the newly split 
Cannon and Kardashian adjacent 
to each other at the show. 

Day one of my Fashion Week 
internship completed, it was off 
to the Peninsula Hotel to meet 
some friends for drinks, before 
heading to The Waverly Inn to 
stargaze over dinner (unfortu- 
nately, there were no stars in 
sight tonight). 

Tuesday morning at 10 a.m. 
found me on the F-train to Bryant 
Park to pick up press credentials 


for the Anvarian show that night, | 


then back the Soho headquarters 
to finalize the seating charts. At 
around 3 p.m., our team of 12 
head over to the tent to prep for 
the show, 

And if you (like I) thought 
runways shows were all glitz and 

CONTINUED ON Pace BS 
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Veteran slammer Archie the Messenger from Morgan State University, who was the night's host, shares some lyrical samplings. 





Slam poets show off their rhymes 


By CHARLES TSAI 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


If you're in need of a satis- 
fying change of pace from the 
perpetual, often-over-analyzed 
poetry in the IFP classes and 


want to bask in a unique artistic 


cultural celebration, too bad — the 


| Black Student Union’s poetry 


slam occurred this past Friday at 
Nolan’s. 

The brainchild of Marc Smith, 
who started a poetry reading se- 
ries in a Chicago jazz club in 1985 
as an attempt to breathe life into 
poetry readings, slam poetry is 
noticeably different in several re- 
gards. “The difference between 
slam poetry and written poetry 
[is that slam poetry is] usually 


much more contemporary with 
greater use of word play and 
modern, very modern up to date 
allusions,” explained freshman 
Justin B. Jones, the poetry slam 
organizer. “It’s ‘kinda like rap but 
with a little more thought, and a 
different style of performance as 
well.” 

Not to mention a hell of a lot 
of wit as well. In a battle to win 
the prizes of $100, $50 and $25, 
participants tried to woo the au- 
dience through poems of vary- 
ing lengths, structures and so- 
cial commentary to be chosen 
through to the final round of 
three. 

As both talented veterans 
and hosts for the event, Archie 
the Messenger and Lyrical the 


Lyricist from Morgan State Uni- 
versity, began the night with a 
performance based around the 
opening lines “I write for life/no 
longer am I worthless.” Continu- 
ing, a brief mention about being 
respectful towards readers was 
issued as most if not all were 
reading for their first time. 

While poems’ styles were all 
over the places — the strangest 
poem being “Roses are Red, Vio- 
lets are Blue/Some poems rhyme/ 
This one don’t” — the three most 
memorable, unsurprisingly, were 
also the finalists. 

Sophomore Alassane Soumare 
spewed a rhythmically smooth 
piece addressed to his haters — 
specifically pointing to his tight 

CONTINUED ON Pace B5 





The Jazz Symposium keeps the beat g 


By ALEX VOCKROTH 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Every once in awhile, when 
a place has reached the point of 
| being nearly defined by clichés, 
something comes along that is 
so starkly, refreshingly different 
that it reminds us that there are 
still flavors of originality to be 


| found. 


Christian Recca, a sophomore 
English major and Writing Semi- 
nars minor, has been making mu- 
sic since the seventh grade, when 
he began to pursue a passion that 
runs deep in his bloodstream. 
“All of my family are dedicat- 
ed artists,’ he explained. “My 
grandfather, Alfio Micci, played 
violin under Leonard Bernstein 
and subsequent conductors in 
the New York Philharmonic. My 
grandmother taught music at the 
local high school and also trained 
to be an opera singer.” His moth- 
er and brother are also musicians, 
and it was Recca’s brother who 
encouraged him to take up the 
bass. The Rutherford, N.J. native 
has been refining his talent ever 
since learning to play piano and 
guitar and experimenting with 
songwriting. 

Upon coming to Hopkins, 
Recca found ways.to continue to 
making music, initially by join- 
ing the Hopkins Jazz Ensemble. 
Soon after, he and other mem- 
bers were offered the opportu- 
nity to play a gig at the Hop Stop. 
So impressive was their perfor- 
mance that the 
group started 


posium’s other 

members make the band quite 
an eclectic bunch: Along with 
Recca’s bass guitar, senior phys- 
ics major James Mclver plays 
piano, while David Scheltz, 





also a senior and an econom- 
ics major, plays saxophone. The 
band’s rhythm comes courtesy 
of sophomore Graham Miller, 
who is currently in the process 
of applying to Peabody for drum 
performance. Rounding out the 
sound on guitar is John Rose, 
who is actually a PhD and a pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Goucher 
College. 











In the Sym- 
posium’s rela- 
tively short 
history, — they 
have played 
various venues 
around cam- 
pus. Besides 
playing about 
15 gigs on the 
Nolan’s — stage 
in Charles 
Commons, 
they have been 
seen at the 
Charles Com- 
mons Banquet 
Room, Fresh 
Food Café and 
the Hop Stop. 
In addition, 
“the band, 
in a slightly al- 
tered configu- 
ration and as 
a rock group, 
also _— played 
two parties 
at Phi Psi last 
semester and 
hopes to do the 
same this se- 
mester. We're 
also looking 
to branch out 
to jazz clubs like An Die Musik,” 
Recca remarked. 

According to Recca, the Jazz 
Symposium doesn’t quite have a 
fan club yet, but other students 
have been very supportive of 
their efforts, and the band even 
has some reg- 
ulars who at- 


playing other There is no devil, no tend their per- 
places around A formances. 
campus as actual soul selling. But there 
well. And thus are also other 
the Jazz Sym- — Cnristian REcca, benefits to 
posium was azz SYMPOSIUM MEMBER Playing to- 
formed. gether: “Be- 
The Sym- sides the con- 


venient extra 
cash, the band gives us the abil- 
ity to unwind and have an expe- 
rience that isn’t based on strict 
rational thinking. It lets us getin 
touch with our intuitive selves,” 
Recca explained. 

It would seem that studying 
and playing with the Jazz Sympo- 
sium and Hopkins Jazz Ensemble 
would keep Recca busy enough, 
but he still pursues many other 
activities. His musical interest 
extends beyond the world of jazz: 
he has also played cover sets of 
‘80's tunes, the Grateful Dead 
and The Band. 





i RES 


But his biggest music project 
is that which he is developing 
through the Woodrow Wil- 
son Undergraduate Research 
Fellowship. He described the 
project as “a concept album 
loosely based around the story 
of Faust.” With the help of his 
brother Adrian, producer Jeff 
Peretz and engineer Steve Ros- 
sitter at New York City’s Axis 
Sound Studios, Recca put to- 
gether a story that follows the 
structure of the famous German 
tale of Faust. 

Essentially, the story is about a 
young man who, in despair, turns 
to the destructive “sex, drugs and 
rock ‘n’ roll” lifestyle. He then 
falls in love but becomes blinded 
by jealousy and kills his love and 
the man with whom she had been 
having an affair. After a dark pe- 
riod, the protagonist (called “the 
Foxman”) finally reaches a state 
of inner peace. 

The primary difference be- 
tween Recca’s story and the orig- 
inal tale is, as he put it, “There 
is no devil, no actual soul sell- 
ing.” Recca offered as evidence 
this sample lyric: “When I sold 
it off no words were exchanged, 
and I must have liked how it felt 


oing at 


Hopkins 





ei COURTESY OF AARON SOTO-KARLIN 
Band members John Rose, Christian Recca, Graham Miller and David Scheltz play jazz at Nolan’s. 


strange, I couldn't tell you which 
day that I lost it.” 

Clearly, music, in many 
forms, is a huge part of Recca’s 
life, but how does he plan to 
utilize his talents after gradua- 
tion? 

“That is a difficult question,” 
he admitted. “I always intend 
to make a place for music and 
hopefully perform for an appre- 
ciative audience.” But ultimately, 
he thinks his future will involve 
a balance of his varied inter- — 
ests. “I think I will focus more 
on my literary writing and also 
on teaching. If I could sustain a 
group similar to the Jazz Sym- 
posium, playing a few nights a 
week, getting paid, that would 
be ideal.” 

For now, though, Recca is 
thinking more about his upcom- 
ing gigs with the Symposium. 
They are scheduled to play at 
Nolan’s on Feb. 22 and March 
1 from 6 - 8 p.m. Attend one of 
their upcoming shows and sup- 
port the guys by purchasing 
their album, Devils in the Details. 
The spirit of individualism is still 

alive at Hopkins after all, and it 
can be found at Nolan’s on Thurs- 
day nights. 


Ba 








e By FRANCESCA PERETTI 
+ TheJohns Hopkins News-Letter 


With island radio blasting in 
the 15-passenger van, jet-lagged 
Hopkins students stared out 
the windows in amazement at 
the stunning natural features of 
the Hawaiian island of Kauai. 
We pulled onto a mile-long dirt 
road that eventually led to the 
great Kahili Mountain Park, our 
residence for the next two weeks 
during Intersession. 

The cabinettes we stayed in 
were surrounded by a massive 
mountain range and provided 
housing not only for visitors, but 
also geckoes and plenty of ants. 
AS we delved into the unique cul- 
ture of the small island, we found 
that it was very different from 
our lives on the mainland. 

We had a whole day to explore 
the island before we started work 
for Habitat for Humanity. The 
first order of business involved 
getting to the beach immediately, 
since it was the middle of Janu- 
ary. Our favorite spot became 
Salt Pond Beach, where locals 
went daily to barbecue, relax and 
take in the breathtaking Hawai- 
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The Collegiate Challenge allows students 


ian shore. 
The locals 
were incred- 
ibly amiable 
and their 
faces glowed 
when we 
told them we 
were there 
to help build 
homes 
their 


bors. 


tor 
neigh- 
Many 
natives find 
the tour- 
ist-oriented 
industry det- 
rimental to 
their culture, 
so they are 
very grateful 
upon meet- 
ing people 
that travel to 
Kauai to give 
back. 

The 
morning 
began 
routine of waking up at 7 a.m. to 
start the day’s work. Each day we 
traveled to the Habitat warehouse 
and thrift store. known as the 
“Re-Store,” 
where we 
volunteered 
for an hour 
before head- 
ing to the 
work site. 
The Re-Store 
takes daily 
donations 
— ‘a wide 
variety of 
discounted 
items such 
as furniture, 
clothes, and 
kitchen ap- 
pliances 
— and re- 
sells them at 
a discount. 
Kauai 
mains 


next 
we 
our 


re= 





one 
— of the most 
# expensive 
See MM islands to 
LIZABETH-ANN MOSS inhabit, so 


to travel and volunteer. many fami- 
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- Ros KAsTeN- 

Hometown: 

Yardley, Pa. 
+ Major: Chemical Engineer 

Year: Junior 
| It’s all about giving it to you 
_| straight with this latest Hopkins 
| hotness gem. There are very few 
- | surprises from the start; his stats 
are all laid out clearly: height is 
a glorious 5 ft. 10 in., hair a daz- 
zling chocolate brown. Eyes, it 


Tom Koenigs is a mysterious 
man, the tall, dark type. Or so 
he would have you believe. His 
height is five-foot-elevenish, 

| his hair is brownish, as are his 
eyes. His sexual preferences: 
_ questionable-ish. 

_ When asked which celeb- 
_ rity he would most like to date, 
_ this English/Writing Sems ma- 
jor says Hermione Granger, of 
_ Harry Potter fame. Naturally, 
_| he remains mysterious on the 
subject. Does he mean Herm- 









ne Granger the literary char- 
actress who plays 












or 


e in the film adapta- 


“depends what I’m wearing.” Say 
what? “No really. If my shirt’s blue, 
so are my eyes!” Since he was hon- 
est about the other stuff, it goes to 
follow that the claim that its his 
sense of humor that makes the la- 
dies swoon or that sometimes his 
“inability to keep a straight face” 


MOT AT HOPKINS 


| — will do him in. He’s active in vari- 


ous theater groups on campus, so 
chances are you've seen this cute 
face peering out from a Mousetrap 
or gazing at a typewriter longing 
for a Good Doctor, but that doesn’t 
mean he’s always dramatic. The 
cutie’s got a crush on a cause, par- 
ticipating in the American Cancer 
Society's Relay for Life. However, 
when Rob's done saving the world, 
he likes to go through a time warp 
every now and again, participat- 
ing in live re-enactments of The 
Rocky Horror Picture Show. 

When he’s not watching a sci 
ence-fiction double feature, all it 
takes is the song “Girl I want to 
Make You Sweat” by UB40 to get 
his party started, followed by him 


: Snow Day! Keep Homewood warm by showing them someone who is oh, so hot! 
ies ieee eee Nominate them for Hot at Hopkins by e-mailing jhufeatures@hotmail.com 
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lies have trouble making ends 
meet and parents work two or 
three jobs in order to do so. 

Habitat provides low-in- 
come housing for families with 
a combined annual income of 
less than $30,000. Groups such 
as ours come to the sites to help 
out every two months so the 
site supervisors are eager to be 
productive when they have the 
help. We were ready to get dirty 
and started off our construction 
career by putting up sheetrock 
in one of the houses, digging 
trenches and setting the footings 
for the cement blocks that would 
later serve as the foundation of a 
home. 

Junior Brooke Meade remi- 
nisced, “We worked really hard 
every day but had so much fun 
getting to know the homeown- 
ers and Habitat locals.” 

Nicole Errett, a sophomore, 
agreed: “The best part of the trip 
was developing relationships 
with the people who lived on 
Kauai. Everyone welcomed us 
with open arms and made our 
experience so memorable, one 
I will never forget.” The locals 


cooking “a fantastic dinner, get 
drunk watching a really really 
bad movie, then sing horribly 
off-key while dancing around 
to The Gin Blossoms.” Despite 
his suave exterior, he can be a 
little shaky inside. Once the 
poor chap had gone on a date 
and then realized that she was 
“not thinking it was a date.” A 
little faux pas never hurt any- 
one! 

Keep your feet away if you 
want to be taken home and but 
to get him steamed, you bet- 
ter be a native of the ol’ town 
Longmeadow, Mass., and dou- 
bly be wearing that Red Sox 
baseball cap. But the most im- 
portant thing that this stud is 
looking for a ina girl? He wants 
someone to “put up with my 
sh*t.” What can be more simple 
than that? Only if he was taken 
which- sorry girls!- he is, only 
leading to the conclusion that 
occasionally one can only look 
at who truly is Hot at Hopkins. 








flinch when asked about his ideal 
mate (someone with Red Sox sea- 
son tickets), or his biggest turn 
off (Yankees fans). But when talk- 
ing about sex, Tom lapses back 
into his old ambiguous self. You 
see, Tom is not only a fan of base- 
ball, he is also a fan of convoluted 
baseball metaphors. 

So, Tom, who would you like to 
round third with? “Henry James,” 
he says, though he offers no rea- 
son why, only a play-by-play of 


_ their date: the evening would start 
with a trip to the zoo, followed by 
seafood and beer. And after fill- 
ing up on fried clams, Tom would 

take James home for, well, the 
turn of the screw. — 
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- Tom KoeEnic- 
Hometown: 
Longmeadow M.A. 
Major: English and Writing 
Semnars 
Year: Junior 


have a girlfriend? Mysteriously 
enough, yes. Sorry ladies, but 


_ Tom is taken. And what kind 


gh, of girl could win this enigma’s — 


heart? The kind who thinks lan 


> * 
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COURTESY OF ELIZABETH-ANN MOSS 


Rather than spend Intersession at home, these Hopkins students decided to build houses in Hawaii. 


took their relaxation time very 
seriously and after several beach 
bonfires we felt completely im- 
mersed in their lives. They treat- 
ed everyone as if he or she were 
a member of the family, and 
shared everything from food to 
advice. 


We did spend a few days of the 
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Habitat for Humanity is an 
international non-profit organiza- 
tion dedicated to building afford- 
able housing. 

Habitat uses volunteer build- 
ers, allowing the group to sell 
the houses at no profit and with 
no interest on the mortgage. 
Homeowner families are chosen 
according to their need and their 
willingness to work in partnership 
with Habitat. 

After Hurricane Katrina, Habitat 
initiated Operation Home Delivery, 
a restoration program focused on 
rebuilding the affected communt- 
ties. 

Habitat runs a year-round pro- 
gram for college students called 
the Collegiate Challenge (http:// 
www. habitat.org/ccyp/col_chal/). 
Collegiate Challenge volunteers 
travel to affiliates throughout the 


trip exploring the island in tour- 
ist form. After visiting the north, 
south, east and west coasts, I can- 
not begin to illustrate such a natu- 
rally beautiful location. I can still 
remember falling asleep every 
night for two weeks to the croak 
of the geckoes in great anticipa- 





to participate in week-long 
Ue ding'activitios at specific work 
or Mos students choose to go 
during their spring breaks, though 
trips are available during the 
summer, fall and winter recess- 
es, Since 1989, over 100,000 
students have participated in the 
Collegiate Challenge, making it 
one of the world’s largest alterna- 
ive break programs. 
Mehe Hopkins branch of Habi- 
tat for Humanity runs weekly 
Saturday “worktrips’ to renovate 
row houses in west Baltimore's 
sandtown neighborhood. Work- 
trips begin at 8:30 a.m. in front of 
MSE library, and return to cam- 
pus around 4 p.m. Transporta- 
tion is provided. To sign up, or for 
more information, send an e-mail 
to worktrip@jhu.edu. 






tion of the next day’s events. 
Mahalo! 


Francesca Peretti spent her In- 
tersession in Hawaii working with 
Habitat for Humanity. This is the 
first installment of a three-part series 
about her experiences. 





To stay fit, all it takes is a little bit of effort 


as it gotten you? 

Maybe it didn’t 

happen first se- 

mester, but is it 

slowly closing in? 
Stop the infamous “Freshman 
15” from getting you! 

Sure, maybe you didn’t pack 
on a full-fledged 15 pounds 
your first semester of college, 
but maybe your jeans are fit- 
ting a little tighter than they 
used to, and that dress in your 
closet from last year may no 
longer be an option for an up- 
coming formal. A recent study 
found that students gain an 
average of four pounds during 
the first 12 weeks of their fresh- 
man year. If this continues you 
could easily and unhappily be 
tipping the scale. 

Your lifestyle changes when 
you enter college. You have the 
freedom to eat what you want 
when you want it, to indulge 
on junk food at late-night study 
sessions. Irregular eating times, 
stress and lack of exercise are 
all contributors to weight gain 
that may occur during your 
college years. It is important to 
practice healthy eating habits at 
this time in your life in order to 
continue living a healthy life- 
style in the years ahead. 

Small adjustments to your 
lifestyle can make a big differ- 
ence. Megan Putt is a dietician 
at Merritt Athletics Clubs, spe- 
cializing in weight management 
and nutrition services. By break- 
ing down the numbers she em- 
phasizes how minor adjustments 
can go a long way. One pound is 
3500 calories. So exercising to 
burn 500 calories or eliminating 
500 calories from your diet each 
day allows one to lose about one 
pound each week. 

Sounds easy enough, but this 
requires activity and the right 
choices. Below are some helpful 
tips to manage your weight. 

Get moving. 

Exercising for just 30 minutes 
each day can burn excess calo- 
ries, improve your overall health 
and promote happiness. If you 
don’t have time to make it to the 
gym, small amounts of exercise 
that increase your heart rate can 
be sufficient on busy days. Take 
the stairs instead of the elevator, 
walk briskly to class, do a set of 
push ups and crunches during a 
commercial break of your favor- 
ite television show. 

Get More Sleep 

Recent studies have linked 
adequate sleep to a healthy 
weight. A sufficient amount of 
sleep helps you to prevent stress 


and irritability, which may lead 


to overeating. Try to make 
sleep a priority. Work towards 
a regular seven to eight hours 
each night. Try not to nap too 
much during the day and avoid 
caffeine in the evening so you 
can receive quality shut-eye. 

Hydrate. 

Every function of the body re- 
quires water. Water makes your 
metabolism burn calories three 
percent faster! Drinking more 
water will help your energy lev- 


els and boost metabolism. If you 
are dehydrated your brain may 
mistake your thirst for hunger, 
and cause you to eat unneces- 
sary calories. 

Don’t skip meals. 

To lose weight you only need 
to cut about 200-400 calories out 
of your diet each day by either 
elimination or exercise, but never 
go to the extreme and skip entire 
meals. Eating regular meals and 
snacks throughout the day helps 
to keep your blood sugar levels 
even and prevents binge eating. 
If you skip meals and your body 
goes into starvation mode, your 
metabolism slows and will be 
less likely to expend energy and 
calories. 

Keep healthy 
hand. 

Putt recommends keeping 
healthy snacks in your fridge 
and cabinets as well as in your 
back pack for accessibility 
throughout the day. The best 
snacks are those that combine 
complex carbohydrates like 
whole-grain breads and cere- 


snacks on 





Kelly Gonzalez 
Busy Bodies 


als with a protein-rich snack’ 
such as peanut butter or low-fat 
yogurt. Some healthy choices 
that Putt recommends are half 
a turkey sandwich, fruit, low-fat 
yogurt with granola, and trail 
mix. If you have no choice and 
are forced to get a snack from 
the vending machine, pretzels 
or peanuts are your best choice. 

Portion control. 

America does everything 
big, including food portions. It 
is important to read the label on. 
the food packaging. Pay atten- 
tion to how much is in a single 
serving, and adhere to it. Putt 
encourages people to put snacks 
in small zip-lock bags, so that 
you are less likely to mindlessly 
eat a whole bag of chips while 
studying or watching TV. 

Choosing smaller plates is also 
a practical way to decrease your 
portion size. Megan encourages 
her clients to build each meal 
around a simple “plate plan’. 
When looking at your plate, di- 
vide it into portions: 50 percent 
should be a form of protein, 25 
percent starch, and 25 percent 
fruits and vegetables. 

Eat breakfast. 

You've probably heard that 
breakfast is the most important 
meal of the day. Here’s why: 
Breakfast is literally “breaking a 
fast”. Eating a healthy breakfast 
allows you to restock the ener. 


stores that have been depleted be health 


overnight and allows you to be- 
gin the day with energy. Your 
brain’s neurotransmitters help 
the brain make the correct con- 
nections. Food influences how 
neurotransmitters operate. Eat- 
ing a well-balanced breakfast 
allows your brain to function 
better, allowing you to function 
better in the classroom or ath- 
letic field. A healthy breakfast 
also sets healthy eating patterns 
for the rest of the day. Therefore, 
you will be less likely to over- 
eat during the day. Increasing 
your energy stores in morning 
also decreases irritability and 
fatigue. 

Alcohol consumption. 

Starting to show signs of a 
beer belly? Alcohol is stored as 
fat in the body. Putt says that 
one beer every night adds up to 
1000 calories/week, which is 15 
pounds in one year. All it takes 
is seven alcoholic beverages each 
week, and there lies the main 
culprit of the freshman 15! Col- 
lege students can easily drink 
this much alcohol on a single 
Saturday night. 

Megan recommends choos- 
ing light beers such as Michelob 
Ultra which contains 94 calories 
or Miller Lite, which has 95. She 
also recommends steering clear of 
mixed drinks with fruit juices due 
to sugar content. Try to choose a 
diet soda or low-calorie drinks so 
the only calories you receive are 
from the alcohol itself. 

Also, try to eat before drink- 
ing to slow the absorption of the 
alcohol, and avoid salty snacks 
and foods while drinking, be- 
cause they can cause you to 
drink more. Walking to the bar, 
party, wherever you're going is 
another option to burn off some 
of the calories you will be drink- 
ing throughout the night. 

Other helpful tips: 

1. Know where you can get a 
healthy meal. Become familiar 
with the variety the dining halls 
offer. 

2. Plan ahead. Plan your gro- 
cery list around healthy meals 
for the week along with healthy 
portable snacks. 

3. Eat a variety of foods to en- 

sure that you are getting proper 
nutrition, and necessary vita- 
mins and minerals. Don’t skimp 
on the fruits and vegetables. 
_ 4, Avoid creamy salad dress- 
ings and other condiments like 
mayonnaise and ketchup; in- 
stead try vinaigrettes and sea- 
sonings to add flavor, 

5. Try to limit your caffeine 
consumption. If you're going 
to drink coffee, choose low-fat 
creamer, skim or soy milk, skip 
the whipped cream, and use a 
sugar substitute like Splenda or 
Equal. Beware of creamy lattes 
and frozen drinks due to their 
high calorie and sugar content. _ 

A few minor adjustments to 
your daily nutritional habits and 
exercise program can make all 
the difference. Stop the “Fresh- 
man 15” in its tracks and start 
heading in the right direction 
eg a ealthy lifestyle, Be fit 
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Poetry slam lets amateur How the Age of Reason can help your sex life 
poets showcase rhymes 


‘ CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
fitting jeans at one moment; Clau- 
dine Jones, sophomore, slammed 
a sizzling hot-iron burning all 
men — a zing like no other 
echoed through the roar around 
the room; and Nneka Eke, fresh- 
man, reminisced on her “Ode to 
the 90s,” seamlessly tying togeth- 
er bountiful clever uses of pop 
culture shows and music. 

With free Danish, more poet- 
ry and a performance of “Fever,” 
the intermission was enjoyable 
considering its somewhat long 
length. 

After another performance 
from the hosts on the topic of re- 
lationships — the line “they might 
be your girlfriend at Hopkins/but 
at Towson they be freaky” a defi- 
nite highlight — the finalists took 
the stage in a word battle for cash. 

With Valentine’s Day on the 
horizon, Soumare delivered 
poem deemed cute by the minute 
groans, titled, “Cupid’s Surpise.” 
Eke delivered a_ philosophi- 


cal commentary on the role of 
women in hip hop and rap mu- 
sic/videos with “They get it from 
society.” 

And perhaps the favorite go- 
ing into the finals, Jones, talked 
some love in “Love Triangle,” al- 


though it was clear she was more 
confident in her earlier poem 
— though it was surprising that 
these were only the second and 
third poems she’d ever written. 

Results in: Soumare took 
third, Jones took second and Eke 
took first. 

Some controversy may have 
been involved, as the audience 
was composed primarily of 
woman, and was judged Apollo 
style — loudness of applause. 

Soumare explained that the 
room had a lot of man haters, 
laughingly giving his advice to, 
“Get over it.” 

While the venue may have 
been just half-filled in the back- 
side of the popular campus eat- 
ery, the raw energy of the crowd 
mixed with their hospitality more 
than solved the problem. j 

Throughout the event a cer- 
tain member of the audience dis- 
rupted the warm environment. 

“TY wish there was no blender 
or sizzler,” revealed Jones. 

Out of payback for an earlier 
offense, Calvino shot back: “In 


holds barred/cuss if you want to 
for effect/culturally intelligent 
poetry slam was, the [expletive 
deleted].” 
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Host Lyrical the Lyricist performs an ode based on the intricacies of relationships. 





















CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
mortals, their wives, their cous- 
ins. Egyptian girls often joined 
dancing troupes, the main ob- 
ject of which was to attract men 
and thereby get impregnated. 
Some women would simply walk 
through the moonlit streets wear- 
ing nothing but cosmetics. 

And if you wanted that sweet 
smell of success without really 
trying, your best bet would have 
been to land yourself in Luxor, 
the Tijuana of the ancient Near 
East, where Egyptians gathered 
annually for the Egyptian New 
Year — also known as the Festi- 


val of Drunkenness. Like some 
New Year's parties you may have 
attended, the imperative here was 
for everyone to get wasted and 
have as much sex as possible. 

The event was not merely a 
pleasure romp; it was a religious 
ritual. The festival’s purpose was 
actually to commemorate the 
day the human race was rescued 
from the war goddess Sekhmet, 
who one day, in her anger, de- 
cided to destroy mankind. The 
sun god Ra gave her lots of beer, 
making her think it was human 
blood. She conked out on booze, 
and humanity was saved. 





Behind the scenes, NY | 


fashion breaks a sweat | 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B3 
glam, then kindly think again. 
After all, before there can be 
a glamorous show, first must 
come the toil of organizing the 


| venue. 
short, the structurally free/no | 





From setting up 300 seats, to 
placing seat numbers and gift 
bags, this process was in no way 
an enchanting task. In addition 
to a shortage of masking tape 
and chairs, we were faced with 
tardy models and the news that 


| | Camilla Al-Fayed would not at- 
| tend after all. 


Still, the show must go on, 


| and it certainly did. At 8 pm, 
| the show’s scheduled start-time, 


attendees were still filing in, 


|| including both Nick Cannon 


and Kim Kardashian, who both 


|| arrived with their respective 
| entourages and caused quite 
|| a shutter fest among the papa 
| razzi. 


The latter is especially 
true for Kardashian, as her sex 
tape with singer Brandy’s broth- 


er Ray Jay was recently released 


to the public. 
At 8:15 the lights were 
dimmed, the crowd quieted, 


| and the runway came to life 


with a procession of lanky mod- 
els donning Anvarian’s mono- 


chromatic fall collection, a color 


palette keeping with the overall | 
theme of this winter’s Fashion | 
| Constantia Phillips wrote why 


Week. 

Three techno songs later and 
the catwalk was cleared, with 
the celebrity guests of the eve- 
ning escorted backstage to con- 


duct interviews with television | 


crews and make quick wardrobe 
changes before heading to their 
next destination. 

Kardashian swapped her black 
mink trench coat for a form-fit- 
ting purple dress, accessorized 
with Jimmy Choo sandals and a 
Gucci clutch. 

Following a quick debrief- 
ing from Factor PR's president, 
I was amicably discharged, free 


to meander the tents in search of | 


free swag and, of course, the re- 
nowned Bryant Park Moét Bar. 
And so went my 48-hour stint 
as a behind-the-scenes member 
of New York Fashion Week. 
And while working the shows 


may not be as glamorous as sim- | 


ply attending them, the experi- 
ence taught me some valuable 
information: models eat, PR 
officers scheme, and celebrities 
are smaller in person than one 
could possibly fathom. 





DIG you WANT ANTIBIOTICS 
WITH yoUR LUNCH ? 


E DIGNT THINK SO. 


That’s why we're serving naturally raised meat. 


Idea #2. Castrate yourself. 


During the Age of Reason, one 
of the surest ways to get your- 
self some nookie would be ... Oh, 
guess! Yup, you got it: guillotine 
your balls. Not only would you 
qualify for a top-shilling job as a 
castrato vocalist — singing melo- 
dies high enough to shatter cham- 
pagne flutes — you would also 
become, yes, the Ladies’ Man of 
1727. 

Why? Charles Ancillon, a re- 
spected scholar of the time, ex- 
plained that eunuchs (blokes 
bereft of balls) practiced sinful 
but safe sex, and were thus more 
attractive to lusty ladies: “[I]t is 
certain that an Eunuch can only 
satisfy the Desires of the Flesh, 
Sensuality, Impurity, and De- 
bauchery; and as they are not 
capable of Procreation, they are . 
.. more esteem’d for that Reason 
by lewd Women, because they 
can give them all the Satisfac- 
tion without running any Risk of 
Danger.” 

Ancillon’s contemporary 
women were drawn to the junk- 
less in a 1735 lyric, in which she 
explained why women felt they 
could unlace their corsets for 
castrated blokes without risking 
looking like a slut: “Eunuchs can 
give uninterrupted Joys, / With- 
out the shameful Curse of Girls 
or Boys: / The violated Prude her 
Shape retains / A Vestal in the 
publick Eye remains.” 


Idea #3. Invent a language. 


In societies where homosexu- 
ality is a crime, “how can I get 
laid?” is a difficult question to 
answer if you are gay. You will 
need to find a way to keep your 
sexual orientation secret from 
the police, while still ensuring 
that people in your area who do 
need to know — the hot people 
you want to screw — are made 
aware. 

London’s gay communi- 
ties once used an underground 
dialect called Polari, a hybrid 
of Italian, Yiddish, Romany (a 
Gypsy language), and a number 


In fact, all of the meat we serve in Baltimore — beef, chicken and pork — 
is free of antibiotics and added growth hormones, 
fed a vegetarian diet and raised humanely. 
We think meat raised this way, naturally, tastes better. 


Serving naturally raised meat is another step in our 


ongoing Food With Integrity journey — bringing you 


aig 


<< 









the best ingredients from the best sources. 


Chipotle 
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of slangs, including the rhyming @ 


slang used by London’s cockneys 
and the ship slang used by gay 
men in the Merchant Navy. 

The language borrowed words 
from the slang lexicons of other 
stigmatized groups, and was 
used primarily by working-class 
gay men from the end of the 19th 
century to the 1960s. Here is some 
essential Polari lingo you would 
need to navigate a gay bar in one 
of London’s red-light districts: 

Dish: an attractive man. 

Trollies: trousers. 

Omee-patone: a gay guy. 

Palone-omee: a lesbian. 

To find out if that dis in the 
tight leather trollies ts gay, you 
might ask “Is he itt tte fife?” of 
“Is he so?” with a spurious Mal- 
ian accent on the last word. 

Your mother: often used by 
older gay men jn company to de- 
scribe themselves, as in “come: 


sit here and tell your mother all 


about it.” 


Naff: this can mean dull or: 


tasteless, or it can refer to a het- 


erosexual. The word may have. 


originally been an abbrevia* 
tion: “Not Available For F—g,” 
invented by American troops #1 
Europe in World War !J. If you 
travel to the UK today you will 
hear many a Brit using this word 
to refer to things unsophisticated 
or clichéd. 

Jennifer Justice: the fuzz. Also 
Lilly Law and Betty Bracefets. 

Meshigenet: A word from 
Yiddish meaning crazy. 

Sweet martini: left hand. 

Dry martini: right hand. 

Cruising: looking for sex. 
Cottaging meant to have sex in 
public restrooms. 

Rogering cheat: penis. 

Flange or Mitge: vagina. - 

Putting on the dish: to apply 
lubricant to the anus in prepara- 
tion for anal sex. 

Rimming: mouth-to-ass sex. 
Also called: Tipping the brandy 
or Tippirtg the velvet. 5 

That's all I’ve got for you this 
week, Hopkins. I hope f've left 
you. satisfied, furnished with 
some inspirational knowledge, 
which — who knows? — may 
come in handy. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Barnstormers’ Mousetrap features an assortment of eccentrics Rapture 
wm brings oul 


By ADAR EISENBRUCH 
The Johns I lopkins News-Letter 


Last weekend the Barnstorm- 
ers staged a production of Ag- 
atha 


7 


Christies mystery ihe 


Mousetrap in Arellano Theater 


Overall, it was a very enjoyable 
show Although there were cer- 
tain aspects of the show that 
were disappointing, the cast 
and crew havea great deal to be 
Sroud of. Director Sofija Korac 


and the technical crew did an 
excellent job of utilizing Arel- 
lano to its greatest potential. The 
set was impressive, and imme- 
diately made Arellano feel like a 
real theater, rather than the run- 
down quasi-auditorium that it 
usually appears to be 

Lighting and sound record- 
and 


to build tension and 


ings were used creatively 
ettectively 
move the plot along. In particu- 
lar, a murder sequence at the end 
of the first act was staged very 
well. It left many in the audience 
both curious and reeped out — 
a great combination for this ty pe 
of play 

As a whole, the cast was en- 
joyable to and it 


clear that they had been well-di- 


watch, was 
Lines were nicely timed 
and usually delivered with ap- 
propriate energy. The play was 


rected 


easy to follow, without seeming 


SHIV GANDHI/NEWS-LETTER 
Bell plays the enigmatic Ms. Casewell in The Mousetrap. 





like it was being presented in an 
overly simplified manner. There 
appeared to be good chemis- 
try among the members, 
evident both in two-person and 


cast 


group scenes 

In particular, sophomore 
Mike Wills (playing Set. Trotter) 
seemed to have good stage chem- 
istry with sophomores Esther 
Bell and Ersin Akinci (playing 
Miss Casewell and Paravincini, 
respectively). The cast also did an 
admirable job of playing the fun- 
nier parts of the script for laughs 
without compromising the over- 
all credibility or seriousness of 
the production. Akinci and junior 
Rob Kasten (playing Christopher 
Wren) are especially deserving 
of praise for being funny without 
reducing their characters to cari- 
catures. 

Out of the cast of eight, three 
actors stand out for having deliv- 
ered particularly memorable and 
impressive performances. Rob 
Kasten, Ersin Akinci and Esther 
Bell brought their characters to 
life in ways that were compelling 
and energetic, but without seem- 
ing overwrought. 

Kasten played an enigmatic 
young architect-in-training. His 
easy charisma, strong stage pres- 
ence and precise timing made 
his character both intriguing and 
believable. Kasten also displayed 
his range very well. 
He had credibility 
throughout his per- 
formance, whether 


he was showing 
off a high-pitched 
giggle or angrily 
menacing another 
character. 

Akinci played 
an older foreign 


man with a bizarre- 
ly morbid sense of 
humor. He imme- 
diately proved to be 
a scene-stealer. His 
accent and move- 
ments were enter- 
taining without be- 
ing too silly. Akinci 
effortlessly blended 
the comedic with 
the chilling. He was 
lively and animat- 
ed, dark and sin- 
ister, and gripping 
throughout. 

While Kasten 
and Akinci excelled 
at portraying eccen- 
trics, Bell achieved 
an arguably more 
difficult feat. She 
conveyed great 





Help Wanted takes its cues 
irom a plethora of sources 


By PATRICK KENNEDY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


On the surface, a guy like Josh 
Lefkowitz doesn’t appear quite 
extraordinary. Thrust into the 
job market with a useless B.F.A. 
in acting, addicted to computer- 
games, and saddled with easy- 
going parents who occasionally 
eat at the Olive Garden, he seems 
a straightforward and perhaps 
unexciting representative of 
America’s current —__twenty- 
something generation. But hidden 
beneath this typical profile is 
the soul of a satiric madman. 
And this anarchic spirit enables 
Lefkowitz’s self-written, semi- 
autobiographical monologue, 
Help Wanted, to imbue even the 


most tried and true commentary 
with new exhilaration. 

As a performer, Lefkowitz 
often seems unwilling to go five 
minutes without breaking into 
wild gesticulations or wacky 
impersonations. This unashamed 
exuberance is only one reason 
why the current engagement 
of Help Wanted at Centerstage 
possesses a vaguely triumphant 
air. Centerstage has formatted 
a small space behind its Head 
Theater as a miniature cabaret, 
outfitted with small drink tables 
and exposed brick walls. Though 
a tad awkward, it is the perfect 
setting for Help Wanted — which, 
with a few integral differences, 
progresses like a roughly hour- 
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. COURTESY OF THE CENTERSTAGE THEATER 
Josh Lefkowitz stars in Heo Wanted, a one-man show about life after graduation. 
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Sophomores Aparna Desai (I) and Ersin Akinci have an awkward conversation in Agatha Christie's mystery /he Mousetrap. 


emotion from within the con- 
fines of an outwardly ordinary 
woman. Bell had a subtle charis- 
ma and determination that made 
her character, if not the first to be 
noticed, certainly one of the most 
interesting. Though her voice did 
not project quite as well as would 
have been ideal, her eyes and face 
were very expressive, simultane- 
ously conveying fragility and re- 
solve. 

While Bell, Akinci and Kasten 
delivered the most remarkable 
performances, they were certainly 
not the only talented actors in 
The Mousetrap. Most of the rest 
of the ensemble was more than 
capable, if not quite as memorable. 
Sophomore Holly Caracappa’s 
performance as Mrs. Boyle was 
entertainingly obnoxious. 

Caracappa successfully 
walked a fine line: she was 
irritating, but not so irritating 
as to make the audience dislike 


her. Junior Aparna Desai was 
very good as Molly Ralston. She 
seemed a bit stiff at a few points 
during the first act, but otherwise 
she had strong stage presence and 
delivered a solid performance. 
Senior Chris Hamel (playing 
Giles Ralston) also turned in a 
strong performance, and showed 
potential for an even better one. 
At several points in the show, 
Hamel seemed too restrained. 
In contrast, during his more 
energetic moments he was very 
entertaining and played his 
character very believably. It 
is unclear if this misstep was 
the fault of the actor or of the 
director, but either way it would 
have been an improvement had 
Hamel been less inhibited during 
the entire show. 

Mike Wills did a superb job 
of portraying Sergeant Trotter as 
an authoritative yet sympathetic 
character. Although Wills’ 


performance at the very end of 
the play — at which point he 
regressed to a crazed, childlike 
state — verged on cartoonish, for 
the most part Wills did a good 
job of commanding the stage and 
punctuating the plot, particularly 
during the second act. 

Unfortunately, there 
was a weak link in the cast. 
Freshman Alex Neville (playing 
Major Metcalf) was wooden, 
uncharismatic and had weak 
stage presence. While Neville’s 
performance was disappointing, 
it was overshadowed by the 
strength of his castmates. 

While The Mousetrap did suf- 
fer a few blemishes, they did not 
detract from the overall success 
of the production. The talented 
cast and crew treated audiences 
to an enjoyable night of theater, 
and they should take pride in 
the fruits of their obviously hard 
work. 





hipsters 


By EMILY LI MANDRI 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Chock full of music best de- 
scribed as part funk, disco party, 
and you-better-dance-and-enjoy- 
it, I he Rapture’s late show at So- 
nar on Friday, Feb. 9, was a world 
of its own. Upon arriving at the 
venue and seeing hundreds of 
hipster hopefuls hopping around 
and stamping their feet to keep 
warm while waiting in line, | 
knew I wasn’t in JHU territory 
anymore. And, I was glad to 
have already purchased my $10 
ticket. As the Rapture was not 
scheduled to go onstage until 
12:45 a.m., | adjourned to the club 
room to wiggle and groove to the 


| mighty sounds Flosstradamus, 


two DJs from Chicago. 

The scene was _ reminiscent 
of European dance clubs, fy- 
erywhere I looked people were 
dancing, some climbing onto 
the stage to party with the DJs. 
It was a frenzy of metallic gold 
leggings, bandanas and hair au- 


| daciously attacked with pomade 





and scissors. Clouds of smoke 
and flashing colored lights only 
made things more brilliant. The 
room was packed to full capac- 
ity. 

“Once the main stage room 
was opened, we spilled out of the 
lounge like a freshly opened bag 
of popcorn. Watching the Rap- 
ture take the stage, I realized they 
looked exactly like the crowd 
who had come to see them per- 
form. They were sporting shirts 
and jeans that seemed to cling to 


| every inch of flesh. Their floppy, 


disheveled hair swung as they 
jumped around in excitement. 

Each song the Rapture played 
caused the crowd to dance and 
shout happily even more. The 
hythm and beat were perfect, de- 
spite the members’ swigs of beer 
and wild gyrations. Guitar, bass, 
drums, keyboard and cowbell 
were coupled with brisk bursts of 
words. 

Every factor of sound was ar- 
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film Festival in D.C. merges arts with the outdoors 


By SIOBHAN PAGANELLI 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The air in the auditorium at 
the National Geographic Center 
in D.C. was heavy with the 
tension of four hundred eager 
nay, ravenous — visitors, 
each clutching a small ticket and 
staring at a stoic gentleman who 
stoodbehindanominouspodium 
reading a series of seven-digit 
numbers. After each was read, 
disappointment rippled through 
the audience, row upon row of 
shattered hopes broken only by 
the cry of one ecstatic individual 
who raced to the front of the 
auditorium to collect his or her 
prize: a Patagonia fleece. 

Minutes later, however, when 
the goodies were gone and the 
lights had dimmed, it was easy 
to see why the audience — fleece 
and sans fleece alike — stuck 
around: the BANFF Mountain 
Film Festival. 

Kicking off with a ten-day 
book and film festival in the 
Canadian rockies, the traveling 
group of selected mountain- 
themed films went on to screen 
450 films in 305 cities, covering 20 
countries, among them Bhutan, 
Brazil, Iceland, Ecuador and 
South Africa. Last week marked 
the completion of a five-day stint 
in D.C,, each night showing a 
different set of short films with 
one feature of roughly an hour’s 
length as the crowning piece. 
By the final night, the group’s 
organizers recognized faces 
(and fleeces) in the crowd; in its 
31 years on tour, the BANFF Film 
Festival, like the Banff Mountain 
Centre itself, has developed a 
strong following not only for the 
quality of its films, but also for 
the spirit of its mission. 

For aspiring filmmakers 
and the explorers, travelers, 
and athletes whose _ stories 
they tell, the festival provides 
opportunities for exposure, any 


of the $2,000 prizes awarded by 
the festival’s various sponsors 
(selected by an _ international 
panel of judges), and above all, 
a chance to share the inspiring 
of mountaineers, snowboarders, 
and everyone in-between. Stories 
like veteran director Michael 
Brown’s documentary, Mountains 
Without Barriers, a short film 
chronicling the awe-inspiring 
climb of three experienced 
climbers, two of them blind, 
and the third, without legs. 
Interspersed with images of 
the rock-scaling intrepids are 
interviews with designers of the 
most cutting-edge technologies 
for amputees. 

From brainwave-operated 
prosthetics to a knee that adapts 
to its user’s pace and terrain, 
much of today’s prosthetic 
developments are owed toanudge 
towards user-friendly rather than 
theoretically functional products. 
Hugh Herr, the aforementioned 
double-amputee climber, and 
other disabled but determined 
outdoorsmen and women 
involved with his Mountains 
Without Barriers Foundation, are 
responsible for that nudge. They 
are joined by filmmakers like 
Brown who put these valuable 
stories into orbit. For both 
the BANFF Film Festival and 
Brown, this concept is nothing 
new; in 2001, Brown’s film about 
Everest ascent of one of the blind 
climbers in Mountains Without 
Barriers raised over $600,000 for 
charitable organizations. 

Other action films shock 
us with the sheer adrenaline 
and mind-blowing skill of 
their subjects: “no-boarders” 
(snowboarders who use a rope 
attached to their board in place of 
bindings), base jumpers, skiers, 
kayakers and bikers, among 
many others. Still other films tell 
the often heart-breaking stories 
behind their subjects’ outdoors 
endeavors. Olivier vs. The Cobra, 


a short film by a newcomer to 
the filmmaking scene, tells the 
tale of Swiss climber Olivier’s 
quest to complete the first ascent 
of Canada’s renowned Cobra 
Crack, agreed among climbers 
to be the most challenging in the 
world. When he’s not changing 
sheets for his keep or making 
us laugh with his thoughts on 
sushi, Olivier practices climbing 
the Cobra, his determination 
infecting the crowd, his sweet 
perseverance winning our 
hearts. Ultimately, a knee injury 
pulls Olivier from the running, 
and a disappointed audience 
watches the Cobra go to Olivier’s 
number one rival, American 
climber Sonnie Trotter. By the 
end of the film, I wanted to scale 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.BANFFMOUNT, 


every rock and building in sight; 
beforehand, I hadn’t even known 
what crack climbing was. (It’s 
not what you think.) 

In the lobby post-show, fleeces, 
trenches, hoodies, and_ blazers 
mingled together peacefully over, 
expressing their appreciation 
for the vision of the filmmakers 
and the inspiring stories of their 
subjects. 

The festival will make a stop 
in Baltimore at Loyola College 
on March 14 before heading 
back north. Check out http:// 
www.banffmountainfestivals.ca for 
tickets and to watch the famous 
introductory video, which givesa 
taste of the amazing spectrum of 
images that these documentary 
and action films present. 











Andrew Querner won the Grand Prize for his photo Cirque of the Unclimbables. 
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By SIMON WAXMAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Given the politics of our day, 
with its warrantless wiretaps 
and acts dubbed PATRIOT, it 
should come as little surprise 
that surveillance is a hit theme 
among makers of good film and 
television. Michael Haneke’s 
Caché (2005) and David Simon’s 
masterpiece HBO series The Wire 
are only two fine examples. Now, 
you can add The Lives of Others 
(Das Leben der Anderen), a stellar 
debut effort from writer-director 
Florian Henckel von Donners- 
marck, to that august list. 

Set in East Berlin in 1984, The 
Lives of Others opens with a lec- 
ture describing the meticulous 
and unyielding methods em- 
ployed by the Stasi, the East Ger- 
mansecret police, ininterrogating 
political prisoners. The lecturer 
is Captain Gerd Wiesler (Ulrich 
Miihe, flawlessly), a man very 
much ensconced in the system of 
torture and espionage. Wiesler is 
assigned to spy on a prominent 
artistic couple: the poet, author, 
playwright, and first class bo- 
héme Georg Dreyman (Sebastian 
Koch) and stage actress Christa- 
Maria Sieland (Martina Gedeck), 
a name that might have raised 
a few eyebrows in the officially 
atheist German Democratic Re- 
public. At first, Wiesler applies 
his usual uncompromising tech- 
nique. His reports are precise 
and his ear, enhanced by listen- 
ing devices in the couple’s apart- 
ment, is without error. Simply 
by listening to the targets move 
about the home, he produces a 
perfect scale blueprint. He is, in 
somewhat stereotypical fashion, 
the very portrait of what has is 
derisively described as German 
efficiency. 

But, as Wiesler listens in on 
the lives of these others, he be- 
gins to lose the game of “don't 
flinch” he has long played with 
his own conscience. Exposed to 
the open-minded world of art- 
ists, he finds himself protecting 


the couple, deceiving 
superiors, and risking 
his career for the benefit 
of his quarry. 

But, if the motivation 
for Wiesler’s transfor- 
mation went no deeper 
than an unexplained 
fondness for Dreyman 
and Sieland, we would 
have a decidedly un- 
impressive feature on 
our hands. After all, 
considering the East 
German proclivity for 
banning those artists 
who did not follow the 
strictures of 


socialist 
realism and political 
correctness, Wiesler 
has, no doubt, spied 


on other artists. How- 
ever, Donnersmarck’s 
script is sophisticated. 
In moments of power- 
ful nuance something 
altogether unexpected 
creeps onto the screen 
and, unassumingly, en- 
velops the plot in a mist 
so fine it is hardly vis- 
ible. In a curious and 
understated way, The 
Lives of Others is a love 
story. 

It begins when Wi- 
esler witnesses Sieland’s 
performance in one of Dreyman’s 
plays, it escalates as he observes 
the indignities thrust upon her 
by Minister of Arts Bruno Hempf, 
and it culminates when Wiesler 
accosts her one evening ina diner 
under the not entirely false guise 
of adoring fan. Wiesler, the con- 
summate voyeur, suddenly real- 
izes that to live a watchful life is 
not enough. He must act. 

It is difficult to fully accept 
Donnersmarck’s celebration of 
the reformed Wiesler who, de- 
spite his beneficence toward the 
couple, is hardly blameless when 
it comes to their tragedy and, one 
suspects, those of others. Don- 
nersmarck may be succumbing 
to a defense popular among Ger- 
mans rightly disgusted by their 
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Christa-Maria Sieland (Martina Gedeck) snuggles with Georg Dreyman (Sebastian Koch) in Lives. 


nation’s past, namely the idea that 
those who committed vile deeds 
were simply following orders, or 
caught in a system that they were 
powerless to oppose. 

However, troublesome though 
that interpretation may be, there 
is little other reason to fault the 
movie, which has been nominat- 
ed for the Academy Award for 
best foreign film. The screenplay 
is peppered with a caustic wit 
that seems, somehow, entirely at 
home in a film that could not be 
more serious or sobering were 
it a chronicle of a mortician’s 
therapy sessions. Also of note 
is the multifaceted score by Ga- 
briel Yared and Stéphane Mou- 
cha, which figures heavily in the 
plot. 





Scandal satisfies, despite ils predictibility 


By EMILY LI MANDRI 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Notes on a Scandal is a film 
that examines what happens 
when people overstep personal 
boundaries, causing their rela- 
tionships to go too far. They hope 
to push out loneliness and satisfy 
their lust by breaking societal ta- 
boos. 

The film is adapted from the 
novel What Was She Thinking: 
Notes on a Scandal by Zoé Hell- 
er. It focuses on two characters; 
Barbara Covett, played by Judi 
Dench, is an old bitter and jaded 
history teacher at a British high 
school. The arrival of Sheba Hart, 
played by Cate Blanchett, piques 
Barbara’s interest. Sheba is the 
school’s new beautiful and young 
art teacher. 

Barbara observes Sheba at a 
distance, analyzing her actions, 
clothing, and personality. Sheba 
initiates contact, jumping head 
first into the shallow end of a 
friendship. She naively tells Bar- 
bara about her family problems, 
fears, and search for fulfillment. 

Barbara, an extremely percep- 
tive woman, realizes she can feed 
off of Sheba’s problems as a way 
to develop a close bond. Barbara 
contributes little to no informa- 
tion about her own life, yet offers 

support, causing Sheba to begin 


to depend on her for condolences. 
Upon discovering Sheba’s affair 
with a 15-year old student, Bar- 
bara uses this valuable informa- 
tion to manipulate Sheba and get 
emotionally closer to her. 

The parallels of the women’s 
perversions lie in their loneli- 
ness. Barbara yearns for a loyal 
partner to spend the rest of her 
life with, while Sheba searches 
for excitement, 
the unpredict- 
able, and youth. 
As Barbara ob- 
sessively writes 


NOTES ON A 
SCANDAL 


Directed by Richard Eyre (Iris, 
2001 and Stage Beauty 2004), the 
film is shot as snippets from 
real life, including flashbacks. 
Cate Blanchett is portrayed in 
a wardrobe consisting of grays 
and blues, which emphasize her 
beautiful blue eyes and straw- 
berry blonde hair. Her frankness 
and passion are as seductive as 
her looks. Judi Dench consis- 
tently appears 
disheveled and 
dirty, with un- 





in her journal 
documenting 
her interactions 
with Sheba, the 
viewer cannot 
help but pity 
the old woman. 
Similarly, She- 
ba’s sexual en- 
counters with 
her student may 
be illegal, but they are intensely 
passionate, distracting her from 
her frustration and loneliness. 
Both women are mesmerized by 
a younger individual’s vulner- 
able state; Barbara with Sheba, 
Sheba with her student. They feel 
they can offer support and com- 
fort their fetish, which gives the 
women a sense of purpose and 
belonging. 


Starring: Judy Dench, Cate 
Blanchett, Bill Nighy 


Director: Richard Eyre 
Run Time: thr 32 mins 
Rating: R 
Playing at: AMC Towson 
Commons 





combed hair 
and baggy 
clothes. This 


signals to the 
viewer her 
psychosis and 
turmoil, —_—yet 
mysteriously 
evadesthechar- 
acters’ compre- 
hension. The 
score, written 
by Philip Glass 
foreshadows disaster and keeps 
the viewer hooked. 

The film was incredibly pre- 
dictable. Anyone who has seen the 
trailer has basically seen the entire 
film. Perhaps this is what makes 
Notes On A Scandal so tragic and 
moving. The fact that the viewer 
can predict how the story will 
play out, and foresee the mis- 
takes the characters will make, is 
what keeps the 





viewer watch- 
ing, gaping at 
the screen in 
horror and in- 
trigue. 

The wom- 





Add to this a collection of 
first-rate performances, Don- 
nersmarck’ appropriately dis- 
creet camera, and_ politically 


charged subject matter of daily | 


increasing relevance, and The 
Lives of Others emerges as an 
example of the most brilliantly 
realized drama. A complete 
work that satisfies intellectually 
and affectively. 


THE LIVES OF 
OTHERS 


Starring: Martina Gedeck, 
Ulrich Muhe, Sebastian Koch 
Director: Florian Henckel von 





Donnersmarck 

Run Time: 1 hr 7 mins 
Rating: R 

Playing at: The Charles 
Theater 


Sonar crowd 
gets down to 
The hapture 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B6 
ranged flawlessly, causing us to 
absorb the sounds as a whole and 
dance madly. As I looked around, 
everyone had been spellbound 
by the irresistible music. 

The Rapture played their entire 
album Pieces of the People We 
Love, which was released this 
past September. Their previous 
album Echoes, is a much more 
challenging listen. However, the 
Echoes single “House of Jealous 
Lovers” was the breakthrough 
song for The Rapture. This was 
the only song of theirs I was 
familiar with before the Sonar 
show. (One more song than most!) 
“Pieces of the People We Love” is a 
continuation of the same dynamic 
party beat. The vocals were split 
between Mattie Safer (bass/ cow 
bell) and Luke Jenner (guitar). 
Safer and Jenner competed for the 
crowds affections. Jenner jumped 
into the crowd for somesurfing and 
grabbed hands whileSafer wiggled 
maniacally and dedicated songs 
to Baltimore (“First Gear” since 
we apparently love our muscle 
cars). Vito Roccoforte (drums) and 
Gabriel Andruzzi (keyboards, 
saxophone, percussion) stayed in 
place and focused on playing their 
instruments. 





| Hella 
There's no 666 in 


Outer Space 


Ipecac Records 


Jan. 30, 2007 


Hella’s new album, There’s 
No 666 in Outer Space, is a lot of 
things. It’s polished. It’s spastic. 
It’s pretty damn good. But is it 
Hella? Standing on its own, this 


| new record is wildly impressive. 


It’s got virtuoso instrumentation 
wrapped up in tidy and absurdly 
complex packages. Ludicrous 
breaks and rhythmic departures 
keep the listener out of any re- 
mote comfort zone, making this 
an album not to be experienced 
passively. Hella has always had 
a way to grab your attention. But 
fans of Hella’s previous incarna- 
tion not listening to this album 
in a vacuum might have trouble 
adapting. 

Hella, until 666, has been a 
two-piece. With Spencer Seim 
playing off-time, syncopated 
guitar riffs, drummer Zach Hill 
sped through frenetic lines that 
called into question anything a 


| lay person might believe about 


a “thythm” section. Every song 
was a showcase of awesome tal- 
ent combined with a sense of 
songwriting cohesiveness ex- 
tremely rare in so experimental 
an outfit. 

Hella then, however, is not 
Hella now. They’ve expanded to 
a five-piece, recalling old friends 
that played with Seim and Hill be- 


Bloc Party 

A Weekend in 
the City 

Vice Records 


Feb. 6, 2007 


A Weekend in the City the 


| sophomore effort by the fantastic 


foursome of indie rockers who 
brought you the critically ac- 
claimed “Silent Alarm,” fearless- 
ly crosses into a dramatic land- 
scape filled with witch hunts, 
funerals, and a couple of desper- 
ate prayers. 

After the London-based band 
invited the help of famed produc- 
er Jacknife Lee and kept indie fans 
waiting impatiently for two years 
—there were many ants in people’s 
pants as whispers of a slump per- 
petuated. From the first track, it’s 
easy to notice that the glimpses 
of lightness of the group's first 
release have been swallowed by 
the shadows. “A Song for Clay” 
is a grave admission of our gen- 
eration’s infatuation with apathy, 
drugs, and a world of artificial 
happiness. Sounding © slightly 
embarrassed first, Okereke im- 
mediately transforms his pity into 
power with a waterfall of guitar 
energy accompanied by some har- 
rowing backgrounds. Salvation is 


I! 
Myth Takes 


Warp Records- 
March 6, 2007 


The latest album from !!! (Chik 
Chik Chik, Pow Pow Pow, or any 
other noise repeated three times), 
Myth Takes expands upon their 
previous full-length, Louden Up 
Now, amping up the melody and 
funky rhythms, and downplay- 
ing the more anti-Bush themat- 


New Vibrations 

















fore they settled in as a twosome 
and bringing it together with a 
brand new singer, a new element 
to their music. Guitarist Josh Hill 
(Zach’s cousin) and bassist Car- 
son McWhirter are up to the task 
musically, offering their own fla- 
vor to the band’s ADD-influenced 
sections, and singer Aaron Ross’s 
harsh, nasal rasp evokes early Bil- 
ly Corgan. Their combined sound 
is full, varied and precise, and 
their immense talent is apparent 
on every track. 

But they’re still learning how 
to refine their experimental 
instincts for their new dynamic. 
Sometimes the combination of 
Hill's rapid-fire break beats with 
three equally frantic guitars 
sounds like 10 pounds of notes 
in a five-pound bag. But they’re 
adapting, clearly learning how 
to scale back and be a full-sized 
rock band. Sure, fans of the Hella 
of old are going to mourn the 
loss of the two-piece. But in its 


place there’s a new band, a great _ 


one. Maybe we should view this 

album in a vacuum, like it’s their 

first album (they do). In that case, 

they have nowhere to go but up. 
— Zach Goodman 








too be had though as the greatness 
of Matt Tong’s drums should go 
without saying, especially on the 
tricky, hyper-syncopated “Where 
is Home?” as he has quickly, dare 
I say, placed himself amongst the 
best of the post-punk, alternative 
genre. The mail-it-in “I Still Re- 
member” is the closest thing to a 
pop poof piece on the album and 
could be mistaken for another 
emo cry, but we'll forget all about 
that after becoming inspired by 
the tragic “On.” The overall sound 
of BP has matured, although the 
lyrics are still dreamy-eyed rather 
than in-your-face forceful and 
the inclusion of computer gen- 
erated percussion may eventu- 
ally cause numerous eardrums 
to collapse. Nevertheless, these 
guys are grand craftsmen of their 
rock trade and should be trusted 
continue to build on their heroic 
reputation. 
— Matthew Murray 








for making your body move, 
while playing with a tongue-in- 


cheek quality to the lyrics. The 
vocals echo and bounce around, 
occasionally aligning into catchy 


en’s inability to 
suppress their 


Completing their set, The 
Rapture disappeared from the 


ics, while still keeping a slight- 
cornball slant. 





desires and | stage and refused to reappear The band is best known for chants. 

their resulting | despite our calls and cheers. | their strain of dance-punk-funk, The focus of the album is very 
mental anguish | As the crowd began to clear, I | a concoction of jittery guitars, much on keeping the party-vibe 
is fascinating. | noticed a figure donned ina furry | echoing keyboards, bongos, sax- going. Beeps, clicks, pounding 
Notes On a | Eskimo hat, pretending to walk | ophones, trumpets, and strained drums and rambling bass lines 
Scandal __por- | nonchalantly towards the back of | vocals. They’ve gradually found move Myth Takes forward, allow- 


their niche in the indie-rock cir- 
cuit with songs like, “Me and Gi- 
uliani down by the Schoolyard”, 
an obvious play on the old Simon 
and Garfunkel song incorpo- 
rating contemporary New York 
politics. This sort of semi-serious 
aesthetic is also found all over 
Myth Takes. 

Tracks like “All My Heroes 


the room. I caught a glimpse of 
his face and realized it was Safer 
himself. Quickly running over, I 
tapped him on the shoulder and 
excitedly congratulated him on 
such a successful show. He shook 
my hand and as I looked into his 
eyes, I couldn't help but ask how 
old he was. 26. (He looks much 
younger!) All I could say was 


trays the real- 
ity and con- 
sequences of 
unfulfilled de- 
sire and loneli- 
ness. It exposes 
the complexity 
and delicacy of 
situations _bet- 
ter left uncov- 


ing the lyrics to playfully skip 
and dance around the songs. 
Unlike previous releases, Myth 
Takes features more songs with 
keyboardist/bassist/drummer 
John Pugh carrying out lead vo- 
cal duties. His songs add a nice 
slice of variety to Chik Chik 
Chik’s palette, delivering some of 
the more melodious moments on | 

















ered, scrutiniz- | “Keep up the incredible work. | are Weirdos” and “Bend Over the album. 
ing them for | You are wonderfully talented.” | Beethoven” are the sort of tracks Definitely a fun album for any 
COURTESY OF HTTP/WWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTOCOM everyone to | He seemed surprised, but then | that Chik Chik Chik excels at, booty-focused listener. 
Cate Blanchett and Andrew Simpson share a close moment in the Oscar-nominated Motes on a Scandal. see. smiled and walked away. combining a sonic backdrop ripe — William Parschalk 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Pissaro’s Freedom exhibit comes to the BMA Centerstage’s one-man show 
proves hilariously enjoyable 


Camille Pissarro equals free- 
dom. Have abandoned his se- 
cure income and family ties 
he ventured into the unknown 
vastness of nature, 
identity once lost to the 
mundane bourgeois life. The 
Baltimore Museum of Art's lat- 
est exhibition of Pissarro’s early 


in search of 
a new 


landscapes traces a journey ot 
self-liberation and rediscovery. 

Here we witness the gradual 
transtormation from an academ- 
ic rigidity to a brilliant tender- 
ness that gives Impressionism 
its unique sensuality. 

In the period close to 1864, 
Pissarro’s works become more 
mel- 


In Strollers on a Country 


tense, serious and vaguely 
ancholy. 
Road, the deep-brown silhouettes 
of the regularly spaced birches 
and the viridian foliage belie an 
unmistaken anxiety for the des- 
tination yet achieved. Yet we can 
see that this inner struggle in his 
painting foreshadows the pivotal 
change about to take place in his 
work 

Slowly but surely, Pissarro’s 
art begin to reveal a self that is 
so candid and honest, lingering 
with a mystical sensation. He did 
more than replicate nature's ar- 
rangement, instead he created an 
atmosphe a quasi-space that 
blurs physical and psychological 
dimension. 

In his Hoarfrost at 
Ennery, one can no longer use 
vision alone to comprehend his 
art. Instead, we have to feel the 
paintings, and let ourselves be 
drawn into a surreal state where 
we are moistened by the freshly 
condensed morning dew and 
caressed by the downcast sun- 
light. 

During this period, Pissarro’s 
techniques also moved towards a 
higher level of maturity and com- 
plexity. A curious experimental- 
ist, Pissaro’s is innovative in both 
brushwork and application of 
colors. 

The changes in his brush- 
work are more sophisticated 
than a simple loosening up. In- 
stead, the dabs of paint are ar- 
ranged in geometric designs 
individualistic to each form 
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Pissarro’s classic Avenue Sydenham, is featured in the BMA’s new exhibition, Pissarro: Creating the Impressionist Landscape. 


conveyed. The colors are cho- 
sen and placed with care, often 
on top of each other. Paradoxi- 
cally, Pissarro’s spontaneity is 
only achieved with a laborious 
process of experimentation and 
a single-minded pursuit of aes- 
thetic beauty. 

Pissarro’s works give new 
meaning to the word freedom. 
His version of freedom is a 
heightened sense of aestheti- 
cism, liberated from the confines 
of conventions and _ traditions, 
but enriched with a serious in- 
quisitiveness for innovation and 
sensitivity. 

This exhibition proves that 
Pissarro’s title as the father of 
Impressionism is surely well de- 
served. 


- by Xiaosai Yao 
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The new exhibit also incudes Banks of the Oise at Saint-Quen-l‘Aumone (1867) . 












COURTESY OF THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART | 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B6 
long standup comedy routine.For 
one, Lefkowitz has wisely fixed 
his anecdotes into a tale of work- 
force disillusionment that inter- 
mittently meanders back to his 
determination to meet the famed 
monologue artist Spalding Gray: 
my “last great hero,” in Lefkow- 
itz’s words. Taking after Gray’s 
own practices, the younger per- 
former delivers his entire routine 
seated behind a table, aided by 
a couple pages 
of notes and a 
pitcher of wa- 
ter. 

Lefkowitz 
begins with a 
tale of his early 


post-college job 


as a_ parking 
garage atten- influences... 
dant. Success- 
fully escaping 


from this dead 
end, he soon finds an acting gig 
that takes him to Washington; in 
no time at all, he is thrown right 
back into conventional employ- 
ment. As Help Wanted nears its 
end, Lefkowitz talks mainly of 
his final job as a waiter. Along 
the way, he finds reassurance in 
the sayings of such luminaries as 
Geena Davis and Kevin Bacon. 
Lefkowitz seems to know that 


| he emerges onstage as a genera- 


tional everyman. The experiences 
he discusses, on an emotional lev- 
el, are at once highly consequen- 
tial and implicitly general, as indi- 
cated by Help Wanted’s lumbering 
subtitle A Personal Search for 
Meaningful Employment at the Start 
of the 21st Century. For anyone 





| within a few years of the monolo- 


gist’s age, the routine strikes with 
familiarity, while for an older au- 
dience (like the largely over-the- 
| hill crowd at my showing) it is 
| sure to evoke warm memories of 
lousy jobs long forgotten, youth- 
ful idolatry long gone, and hippie 
girlfriends long discarded. 

Yes, supposedly there was a 
| high-strung, second-generation 
| hippie girlfriend somewhere in 


[ can’t help thinking 
that Help Wanted 
exists in tension with 


a bevy of earlier 





Lefkowitz’s past, W hom he im- 
personates in a hilarious, snip- 
ing nasal tone. Such details are 
not the substance of the saga, but 
they fit in wonderfully. Some- 
where in the mix, Help Wanted 
also contains a few inoffensive 
stabs at ethnic comedy, deliv- 
ered in the same spirit of good 
fun with which Lefkowitz goes 
down the roster of job after soul- 
killing job. 

Of course, his comic abilities 
are not flawless. 
With one early 
mention of the 
of Sept. 11 at- 
tacks, Lefkow- 
itz nearly 
ruptures the 
otherwise en- 
ergetic flow of 
his discourse. 
Perhaps a sen- 
timental — side 
is inseparable 
from the near-neurotic personal- 
ity that the young artist unfolds. 
However, his determination to 
offer up standard coming-of-age 
material for thematic heft pro- 
gresses shakily until late in the 
show, when that long-desired 
meeting with Spalding Gray 
seems close. 

Despite the confidence that 
Lefkowitz exudes, I can’t help 
thinking that Help Wanted exists 
in tension with a bevy of earlier 
influences— Spalding Gray, more 
traditional theater, but most of all 
the conventions of one-man com- 
edy. As a solo piece, the show is 
as riotously eclectic as they come. 
Even in its mismanaged move 
towards personal purpose, a cer- 
tain warmth counters the story’s 
occasional clumsiness. In other 
words — if you'll pardon the 
pun — some of the best standup 
you'll see this winter might be 
performed sitting down 

Help Wanted will be showing 
at Centerstage through Febru- 
ary 17th. Call (410)-332-0033 or 
visit http://www.centerstage.org for 
show times and other informa- 
tion. 
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ARTOONS, ETC. . 





Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 

Sal Gentile has never seen the live 
birth of a baby. But this week, when 
he finds that he is eight months preg- 
nant, he might finally get the chance. 


Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 

Stop setting your hopes on becom- 
ing the next pop superstar. Middle 
American will never warm to your 
past as a gay Alaskan black bear. 
Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 
Talking to strangers isa great way to 
make new friends. But so is giving 
a kidney to an orphan with organ 
failure in exchange for fun times. 
Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 

About that puppy you got in third 
grade but never once walked — 
well, it’s working the streets now. 
Good job, puppy-neglecter. 

Leo: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 

Your propensity for rubbing whale 
blubber all over your body may be a 
boon for the Inuit blubber-lotion in- 
dustry, but it’s hell for everyone else. 
Virgo: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 

“Elastic Face” was your nickname 
in high school. Years of painful 
cosmetic surgeries later, your new 
nickname will be “Vagina Face.” 


Libra: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 

Vagina Face is the perfect tune to 
kick off the hit Broadway musical 
you have written to celebrate your 
comical resemblance to a labia. 


Scorpio: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 

“And the robot learned the mean- 
ing of love.” By thus ending your 
children’s book, the subject matter 
of cyborg rape won't seem so bad. 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 

Get your priorities straight this se- 
mester. Instead of wasting hours 
in the library, maybe it’s time you 
[Med more of your online friends. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - Jan. 19) 

Back in the day, a man had only to 
spend a half-nickel to get a good eve- 
ning’s victuals and what was then 
known as “hell of good speed.” 
Aquarius: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 

To get your dream job, you will 
be asked to perform a deed with 
a lemur that Paris Hilton has only 
dreamt about filming. Good luck. 
Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 

Work on your people skills. Your 
pteradactyl skills are spot-on, but 
laying an egg in greeting won't cut 
it with the human species, guy. 








Toad Detective 
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TADPOLE, WHEN / 
STOLE CIGS AND 















WANT TO GET 


DAYS AS A JUVENILE 


MALT LIQUOUR FROM 
JACKY THE GROCER. 


THESE GUYS WERE PROS BLT 
1 HAD ONE EDGE ON THEM: /  & 
HAD WEBBED FEET. THEY HAD 
WINGTIP SHOES THEY DIDN'T 












WET. 


One Fry Short 








OWN TO THE DOCKS F 
T WAS. 
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LOSING MY TRENCH COAT 
WAS TOUGH, BUT IT WAS 

BETTER THAN A BULLET IN 
THE VESTIGIAL TAI. 
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One Fry Short presents: 


The Eternal 
Adventures 


of God and 


Satan 


“Roses are red / 
violets are blue...” 


I made you a card 


for Valentine’s 
Day! 


Aw, how sweet! 
Let’s take a look... 


**,.my dark reign is at 
hand / all mortal flesh 
shall be drowned in 
blood and consumed 
for eternity in the 
raging hellfires of my 
demon vengeance.” 


AND I love you! 


That’s so... 
‘touching. 


Look on the back! I 
drew a picture of us 
making out during 

the apocalypse! 











Trucker Tales by Riley Wiltshire by William Parschalk 





—— 


WHEN THEY HAD RUN OUT OF QUICK- 
STOPS TO ROB, GARTH GOT BOLD AND 
MOVED ON TO BANKS, 






SO GARTH DURER, A 
W)) Dan/SH WARLOCK, HAD 
LY 


JUST BRAINWASHED THE 
BANDIT DEAN JONES, 
FORMING AN 
UNBEATABLE DLO 





WHEN THE FEDS GOT 
WIND OF THIS, THEY 
DECIDED TO FIGHT FIRE 
WITH FIRE. 


THEY HIRED AN ANDEAN 
SHAMAN NAMED HORAC/O 
QUISPE. 


AT A BANK (N HILTON HED, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, GARTH 
STOLE A SAFETY DEPOSIT BOX. 


GALIZAR... 
HERE'S WHO 


Bx > : 


THIS BOX HAPPENED TO 
CONTAIN SECRET 
GOVERNMENT /NFO. 


WHO COINCIDENTALLY WAS 


THEY KNEW THEY WERE NO!) G pprits ARCH NEMESIS IN 
MATCH FOR A WARLOCK. pene 





AND So [Tv BEGAN. TH/S 1S HOW IN 1972 THE 
GOVERNMENT FOUGHT A SECRET WAR OF THE 
W/ZARDS. 


HORACIO QUICKLY SET UP ATRAP FOR 
GARTH AND DEAN. 





CALLING ON THE SPIRIT OF THE EARTH 
TO BRING DESTRUCTION TO THE 
CRIMINAL DUO. 





70 BE CONTINUEDS 





by Nate Min 





Wasted Ink 









Mommy! 
| got a splinter! 











Emcee Squared by Stephanie Yu 





BAD- ASSES AT THE HAND TURKEY FARM... 
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Art goes mobile at the Contemporary Museum Jonny Lang croons al 


Art, though the definition of 
the term is vague, is typically 
thought to be an outward ex- 
pression of something inside the 
artist’s creative soul. It can be a 
song, a poem, a sculpture or a 
self-portrait made out of the art- 
ist’s own garbage. But creativity 
can be expressed in other, more 
practical ways as well, which is 
what one of the newest exhibits 
to come to Baltimore proves. 

The cellular 
phones is advancing at a faster 
rate than anyone’s bank account 
can compete with. New designs 
and styles are constantly being 
introduced. Baltimore’s Contem- 
porary Museum has created an 
exhibition that attempts a deep 
exploration of this fascinating 
phenomenon. The exhibit, which 
debuted just a few weeks ago, 
is Cell Phone: Art and the Mobile 
Phone. The goal is to delve into 
the amazing new advances in 
cell phones today. From camera 
phones to global positioning sys- 
tems to the very new Bluetooth 
technology, the works featured 
are all groundbreaking in one 
way or another. The exhibit pro- 
motes the idea that cell phones 
are not only an art form in the 
vast array of devices being de- 
veloped, but also in the ways in 
which they enhance mobility, 
communication and worldwide 
networking. 

Art and the Mobile Phone fea- 
tures over 30 artists’ personal 
interpretations of the role and 
advancement of the cell phone in 
society. One artist, Beatrice Val- 
entine Amrhein, created a sort of 
sculpture out of cell phones by 
hanging them from a chandelier, 
each playing a different video. 

Some chose to emphasize the 
interactivity aspect of the cell 
phone: Angie Waller's clip.fm al- 
lows visitors the opportunity to 
download pictures and videos to 
their phones. In the works TX Tual 
Healing by Paul Notzold, and cell: 
block by URBANtells, the artists 
encourage the audience to add to 


technology of 
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The exhibit Ce// Phone: Art and the Mobile Phone features stunning installations like this one, called Ce// Phone Disco. 


the art by sending text messages. 
URBANtells is an artist collective 
comprised of three Baltimore na- 
tives: James Rouvelle, Joe Reinsel 
and Steve Bradley. Rouvelle is a 
professor at the Maryland Insti- 
tutue College of Art, while Rein- 
sel and Bradley teach at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Baltimore 
County (UMBC). 

Bradley also contributed a solo 
effort to the exhibit. Aside from 
teaching visual arts and digital 
media courses at UMBC, he also 


makes environmental awareness 
a high priority. At Bradley’s Call 
& Response: HydroSistrum gallery- 
goers are asked to dial a number 
to hear a recording about one of 
the area’s most important ecosys- 
tems, the Chesapeake Bay. 

The artist collective Informa- 
tionlab took the exhibit to anoth- 
er level, designing an installation 
that takes up an entire room! This 
piece, Cell Phone Disco, uses color- 
ful lights to show a device’s area 
of activity while people walk and 


talk on their phones. 

This is but a preview of the 
many other artistic interpreta- 
tions of the cell phone on display. 


| local 


To see the rest, head to the Con- | 


temporary Museum, located on 
W. Centre St. in Mt. Vernon. The 
museum is open from noon until 
5 p.m. Wednesday through Sun- 
day, and admission, in the form 
of a suggested donation, is only 
$3 for students. 


— by Alex Vockroth 





hiams Head 


Baltimore will be feeling blue 
next week when Jonny Lang 
comes to town on his latest tour. 
Emerging onto the music scene in 
1997 at the tender age of 15, blues 
rocker Jonny Lang was quickly 
greeted with praise and predic- 
tions of “One Hit Wonder-bility.” 
The Fargo, N.D., native’s debut 
album earned him a Grammy 
nomination and topped the Bill- 
board Top New Artists Chart in 
1997, 

Lang’s passion for the blues 
began at the age of 12, when his 
father brought him to a Bad Med- 
icine Blues Band concert. Imme- 
diately recognizing his love for 
music, Lang began taking guitar 
lessons from the band’s lead gui- 
tarist. Shortly thereafter, Lang 
joined the Bad Medicine Blues 
Band-and they renamed them- 
selves Kid Jonny Lang & the Big 
Bang. They released their first al- 
bum, Smoking, in 1995, winning 
acclaim. The band then 
moved to Minneapolis. Their 
success soon prompted a major 
record label to sign Lang in 1996. 
His first solo album, Lie to Me, 
displayed Lang’s talent as a tech- 


| nically sophisticated blues gui- 
| tarist, capable of executing diffi- 


cult guitar licks and catchy riffs. 
At the time, the album amassed 
accolades for his musicality, but 
was said to be lacking emotional 
vulnerability. 

But Jonny Lang grew up, and 
his 2003 record Long Time Com- 
ing was considerably more adult 
in its content. The album, which 
contains selections from the 
spiritually influenced rock and 
pop spheres, allowed Lang to 
show his versatility as a song- 
writer. 

Now at 23, his latest album, 
Turn Around, has proven without 
a doubt that this wonder boy is a 
boy no longer. Combining blues 


' with funk, R&B and even some 


contemporary gospel, this latest 


this week 


record has garnered him com- 
parisons to Stevie Ray Vaughn 
and Albert King. Turn Around 
showcases Lang’s new found 
maturity, having him team up 
with producers such as Ron Fair, 
who has worked with the Black 
Eyed Peas and Mary J. Blige, and 
song writer-performers such as 
Drew Ramsey and the Grammy 
Award-winning Shannon Sand- 
ers. 

Having completed his fifth 
album, Lang stated that “Every 
record I’ve done has felt pro- 
gressively more and more like 
the real me,” and Turn Around is 
“straight from my heart.” Critics 
have lauded this latest album as a 
huge step forward in lyrical abil- 
ity, while praising his versatility 
through his use of choirs and fal- 
setto. 

In addition to his original com- 
positions, Lang has done multiple 
covers, such as Edgar Winter's 
“Dying to Live.” He has clearly 
risen to a respectable position 
in the rock world, as he has per- 
formed on tour with such greats 
as the Rolling Stones, Aerosmith, 
B.B. King, Jeff Beck and Sting. He 
also has performed at the White 
House, when he was invited in 
1999 by President and Mrs. Clin- 
ton. Lang has branched out into 
the movie world, making a guest 
appearance in the movie Blues 
Brothers 2000. But all this success 
has not gone to his head. Lang 
regularly does charity work, 
including raising money at the 
Crossroads Guitar Festival for 
the Crossroads Centre Antigua. 

Lang will be bringing his sig- 
nature sound to Baltimore next 
Thursday night. He will be per- 
forming at the Rams Head Live! 
with Reece Carney. Doors will be 
opened at 7 p.m., and tickets are 
$28 in advance and $31 the day of 
the show. 


— by Heather Barbakoff 


Thursday, February 15 


? Join local electronic duo Abiku 
: at the Sidebar Tavern tonight. 
i They'll be joined by Retarded 
: Garfield, Tear of the Brown 
: Eye, The Torrents and Medic. 
: Doors open at 8 p.m. For more 
: information visit http:/howw. 
: sidebartavern.com. 


: Tonight, the Ottobar welcomes 
: God Forbid with Goatwhore, 
? Mnenie, Arsis, Byzantine and 
: other special guests! Doors 
? open at 6:00 p.m. and the show 
? is at 6:30. For more information 
? check out hittp://www.theottobar. 
i com. 


i Get down with Musiq Soulchild 
: tonight! Musiq is best known for 
: his unique fusion of hip-hop, 
: funk and soul, and he’s bring- 
i ing his sound to Rams Head 
: Live! Doors open at 7 p.m. Go to 
i http:/hwww.ramsheadlive.com for 
: details. 


Tonight is your last chance to see 
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Soulchild willbe performing 


country superstars Rascal Flatts! 
They’re putting on another show 
for Baltimore tonight at the First 
Mariner Arena. 


Friday, February 16 


Baltimore rockers Karmella’s 
Game will be at the Sidebar 
Tavern this Friday night. The 
band, comprised of four very 
talented siblings, will be joined 
by Avec, The Sort and The 
Lost Tourists. Find out more at 
http://www.sidebartavern.com. 


In the mood for some laughs? 
Come see The Killers of Comedy 
Friday at Rams Head Live for one 
of two shows. The set will feature 
The Howard Stern Show regulars 
Reverend Bob Levy, Jim Floren- 
tine, Shulie, Yuko the Clown, 
Richard Christy and Beetlejuice. 
With a lineup like that, this is 
guaranteed to be a wild night! 


Also on Friday night, the Ottobar 
presents the Smizokes reunion 
show! Also performing are the 
Rootworkers, Battery, Charley 


Horse, Futhamucka and the Ven- 
kmans. Doors open at 8 p.m. 


Don’t miss Ashes Remain at the 
Recher Theatre with guests Of 
Broken and Under the Covers! 
Doors open at 8 p.m. Visit http:// 
www.rechertheatre.com for more in- 
formation. 


Every Friday night, Sonar hosts 
TaxLo, Baltimore’s hottest dance 
party! Check out the club stage for 
live performances by Snowden, 
Matt & Kim and Ponytail, while 
Cullen Stain and Simon Phoenix 
rock the main stage. Doors open 
at 9 p.m., and come before 11 for 
$1 drinks! For more information 
go to http:/www.sonar.us. 


E Street Band guitarist Nils Lof- 
gren will be appearing all week- 
end at the Birchmere in Alexan- 
dria, Va. Come Friday, Saturday 
or Sunday night to see a master at 
work. For more information go to 
http://www.birchmere.com. 


An die Musik’s film series “Car- 
toons That Swing” will 








re 
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take place Friday night at 
7 (rescheduled from Feb. 
13). The series combines 
classic cartoons with jazz 
music from the greats. 
Check out http:/fwww. 
andiemusiklive.com. 


Saturday, February 
7 


Head down to DC. on 
Saturday night to catch 
Mastodon at the 9:30 
Club with guests Con- 
verge and Priestess. Go 
to Ittp://www.930.com for 
more information. 


This Saturday, Charm 
City Art Space will host 
a slew of local Baltimore 
talents. Come see The 
Skanarchists, Botox Par- 
ty and punk bands The 


Minotaurs and The Shortage. It 
all happens at 7 p.m. For more in- 
formation go to http://www.ccspace. 
org. 


Epitaph Tour 2007 is coming to 
the Recher Theatre this weekend! 
Head to Towson Saturday to see 
this show featuring The Matches, 
Escape the Fate, 1 Am Ghost and 
The Higher. For details see http:// 
www.rechertheatre.com. 


See The Rob Byer Band at the 
Rams Head Live! this weekend 
as they perform what has been 
described as “country pop” and 
“blue-collar country.” Joining 
them are Maryland country acts 
81 South and Victims of Experi- 
ence. 


Get your feet moving at Sonar 
on Saturday as Mr. Scruff comes 
all the way from England to spin 
tunes with DJ Lovegrove! Kick- 
off at 9 p.m. To learn more, visit 
http:/koww.sonar.us. 


Celebrate Black History Month at 
An die Musik as The Ethnic Heri- 
tage Ensemble takes the stage. 
The jazz combo will be joined by 
guest guitarist Fareed Haque. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.andiemusiklive.com. 


Sunday, February 18 


Preview some new musical talents 
all day Sunday at the 9:30 Club at 
The Next Big Thing. Over 20 lo- 
cal bands will be featured starting 


at 11 a.m. For more information. 


call (800) 280-1986. 


This Sunday, Peabody grad Jae- 
Eun Shin will be having a vocal 
recital a An die Musik. She will 
be performing selections from 
Schumann, Debussy, Rodrigo, Bi- 
zet and Lori Laitman. The recital 
begins at 3 p.m. and will be fol- 
lowed by a wine reception. _ 


Indie rockers Daphne Loves Der- 
by will be at Fletcher's Bar Sunday 
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Folk-rocker Tony Lucca will be at the 8x10 on Monday. Don’t miss this one! 


night. They'll be joined by guests 
David Mellilo, Paulson and Un- 
less Your Willing. For more in- 
formation check out http://www. 
fletchersbar.com. 


Monday, February 19 


98Rock DJ Matt Davis will be at 
Fletcher’s Bar this and every Mon- 
day for his weekly show Noise in 
the Basement. Doors open at 8 p.m. 
and admission is only $5. 


The Ottobar once again offers 
some headbangin’ fun on Metal 
Monday from 9 to 11 p.m. Check 
out http:/www.theottobar.com for 
more. 


Singer-song writer Tony Lucca will 


be performing at the 8x10 Club in 


Federal Hill this Monday. He will 
be joined by Curtis Peoples, Ernie 
Halter and Baltimore native Eva 
Castillo. Don’t miss this one! Go 
to http://www.the8x10.com. 


Tuesday, February 20 
‘Thrash metal band Slayer will 
bring down the 9:30 Club on Tues- 





day night along with guests Un- : 


earth. This is the second of two 
shows, and the first one sold out, 
so get your tickets now at http:// 
www.930.com. 


Come to Ottobar this week for i 
Two for Tuesdays! Enjoy two- 
for-one drinks while DJs Matt } 
Walter and Craig Boarman spin : 
records all night long. ; 


Wednesday, February 21 


Early ‘90s alternative rockers The ! 
Lemonheads are back! They'll be : 
at the Ottobar this Wednesday : 
with Vietnam and The Oranges : 
Band. Doors open at 8 p.m. 


eeeeeeees 


An die Musik’s “Creative Differ- : 
ences” program will welcome 
David Murray and Lafayette 
Gilchrist for a Black History 
Month celebration. Murray, on 
saxophone, and Gilchrist, on pi- 
ano, will be playing two shows 
at An die Musik on Wednesday. 
Their Previous shows at this 
venue have sold out, so be sure 
Information go to http:// 
meaner? 
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All of Baltimore is sure to 
be rolling with laughter this 
week between the two awe- 
some comedy shows coming to 
town. First, on Friday night, the 
unpredictable Killers of Com- 
edy will be performing at Rams 
Head Live! This — let’s call 
them unique — group of guys 
are all regulars featured on The 
Howard Stern Show. 

The lineup includes Jim Flo- 
rentine, who is well known for 
his voice work on Comedy Cen- 
tral’s Crank Yankers, most nota- 
bly as the oddly lovable Special 
Ed. The Killers also include the 
Reverend Bob Levy, known for 

| his irreverent, politically incor- 
| rect humor. Also performing 
is Shuli, who in addition to his 
standup work also produced 
the mockumentary No Laughing 
Matter about open-mic comics. 
Last up is Beetlejuice, a long- 
time Howard favorite whose off- 
the-wall comments are always 
unforgettable. The Killers of 
Comedy will be at Rams Head 
Live! on Friday, Feb. 16, for two 
shows. Doors for the first show 
| open at 6:30 p.m; the second 
| show starts at 10:30 p.m. Tickets 
cost from $25 to $35. For more 
information go to http://www. 
ramsheadlive.com. 
| The next night, the Meyer- 
| hoff Symphony Hall will host 
| the ruthless comedy of Lisa 
| Lampanelli. Lisa has made nu- 





merous appearances on The To- 
might Show with Jay Leno, and was 
featured in the outrageous 2005 
film The Aristocrats. Often referred 
to as “Comedy’s Loveable Queen 
of Mean,” Lisa has made memo- 
rable appearances at the celebrity 
roasts of William Shatner, Pamela 
Anderson, Jeff Foxworthy and 
Chevy Chase. Her 2005 CD and 
DVD, Take It Like a Man, was a big 
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Lampanelli, Killers of Comedy in town 
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Comedian Lisa Lampanelli brings her routine to the Meyerhoff this weekend. 


hit on the comedy charts, as was 
the TV special of the same name. 
Now Lisa has a new TV special, | 
Lisa Lampanelli: Dirty Girl, which | 
corresponds to her current tour. | 
Lisa’s Baltimore stop on said tour | 
is on Saturday night, Feb. 17, at | 
8 p.m. Tickets are still available | 
at http:/hwww.ticketmaster.com, so | 
don’t miss out! | 


— by Alex Vockroth 





Campus Events 


Thursday, February 15 


8 a.m. The Red Cross Blood Drive 
is happening today in the Glass 
Pavilion from 8 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. 
All are encouraged to come out 
and give blood. (And get some of 
those little cookies!) 


10 am. The new Charles Street 
Market will be having a tasting 


of Albert’s Organics foods this 
afternoon. Come between 10 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. to enjoy some free 
samples! 


6 p.m. The Women of Whiting in- 
vite all Homewood women to the 
Valentine’s Day Wine and Cheese 
Social tonight in Sherwood Hall 
in Levering. 


Friday, February 16 


10 arm. Wolman’s new Charles 
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This week, Friday Night Films presents Malcolm X. starring Denzel Washington. 


BARGAIN EVENTS 
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Street Market will be handing 
out free samples of delicious Jack 
& Jill ice cream products. Hurry 
over before 2 p.m. to enjoy sam- 
ples while they last! 


7 p.m. The Stepping Stone Minis- 
try is offering a free showing of 
the poignant film Dead Poets Soci- 
ety in Shaffer 3. This event is free, 
and popcorn will be provided. A 
discussion will follow the film. 


8 p.m. Student improv group 
the Buttered Niblets will present 
their latest show at the Arellano 
Theatre. The cost is only $1 to let 
the Niblets make you laugh all 
night, so head over to Arellano 
this Friday evening! 


8 p.m. Lanford Wilson’s Pulit- 
zer Prize-winning play Talley’s 
Folly is coming to Hopkins this 
weekend. Theatre Hopkins will 
present this, their latest produc- 
tion, at the Smirnow Theatre on 
Friday. 


8 p.m. The HOP, in conjunction 
with the Muslim Students As- 
sociation, will be hosting a free 
viewing of Malcolm X as part of 
Friday Night Films. After watch- 
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See the Walters Art Museum’s world-famous collection of stunning ancient art for free this Friday during College Night! 


Free 
College Night at the Walters 
Art Museum 


_ This Friday, the Walters Art 
Gallery is open for a free exhibit 
to college students with ID. Be- 
"ginning at 6 p.m,, the night will 

include two different tours, a 
film and live music from Pha- 
raohs of the Distant Future. Per- 
haps best of all is the free food 
uring samples of modern 













$5 to $10 


Five Bands for Five Dollars 


On Tuesday night the 8x10 
Club offers an irresistible deal 
to music lovers: come see five 


bands for only $5! Come before 


the show begins for $3 premium _ 


drafts and $2 off cocktails. Then 
enjoy the music of the hottest lo- 
This event just th 

week but every Tuesday night! 


town theBx10.com. 


information go to http:// 
For more inforn orate Ge Musik at (40) 385.2638 





$10 to $25+ 


Restaurant Discounts with 
An die Musik 


An die Musik has a terrific 
deal to offer all its patrons. En- 
joy a concert at the jazz club and 
then go to any of six fabulous 
restaurants nearby for a dis- 
count on the bill! Participating 
restaurants include Sotto Sopra, 
Sascha’s 527 Café, Copra, Caz- 


bar, Banthai, and 8 East Restau- 
rant at the Tremont Park Hotel. 


For more information call An 





ing the movie in Mudd Hall, 
head over to Nolan’s on 33rd for 
free coffee and refreshments at 


Coffee Grounds! 


Saturday, February 17 


12 p.m. Looking for a new 
friend? Come to the Homewood 
Museum this 


the 


weekend 
Maryland SPCA‘s 
The SPCA will 
also be accepting donations of 


pet supplies 


House 
to meet 
adoptable pets 


While there, you 
can also view Homewood’s win- 
ter exhibition Feathers, Fins, and 


Fur: The Pet in Early Maryland. 
Admission is $3 for students 
For more information call the 
Homewood House Museum at 


(410) 516-5589. 


3 p.m. The Shriver Hall Concert 
series will welcome Israeli violin- 
ist Netanel Draiblate and Ameri- 
can violinist Amos Fayette. | hese 
two acclaimed musicians were 
named winners of the 2006 Yale 
Gordon 
held at Peabody. Take in some 
culture at the BMA and then en- 
joy music from two of Peabody’s 
finest in the BMA auditorium. 
Call (410) 516-7164 for more infor- 
mation. 


Concerto Competition 


6:30 p.m. Always dreamt of being 
a game-show contestant? Need 
some extra cash? Fulfill both 
dreams by coming to Nolan’s 
on 33rd in Charles Commons 
this Saturday for the chance to 
win $200, courtesy of the HOP! 
Compete with other students in 
ThinkFast, an interactive trivia 
game, for the chance to win. 


7 p.m. The Black Student Union’s 
Black History Month celebration 
continues with a free screening 
of the box-office hit Stomp the 
Yard. Hosted by the Gamma Mu 
chapter of the Sigma Gamma 
Rho sorority, this event will be 
happening in the AMR II BSU 
room. 


8 p.m. Lanford Wilson’s Pulitzer 
Prize-winning play Talley’s Folly 
comes to Hopkins this week- 
end. Theatre Hopkins will put 
on this, their latest production, 
at the Smirnow Theatre on Sat- 
urday. 


11:30 p.m. Do the Time Warp this 
weekend! The Homesick Abor- 
tions will present their latest 
production of The Rocky Horror 
Picture Show in Arellano! Admis- 


Bll 


MOVIE OPENING 





Breach 


Movie opening at AMC Loews White Marsh this Friday 
Showtimes: 11:40 a.m., 2:30 p.m., 5:20 p.m., 8:05 p.m., 






10:55 p.m. 
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Based on a true story, Breach is about rookie FBI agent Eric O'Neill (Ryan Phil- 
lippe, above right) who discovers that his mentor (Chris Cooper) may be guilty 


of selling secrets to the Soviets. 


sion is $4 for students and $2 for 
those in costume. 


Sunday, February 18 


2 p.m. Lanford Wilson’s Pulitzer 
Prize-winning play Talley’s Folly 
is coming to Hopkins this week- 
end. Theatre Hopkins will put on 
this, their latest production, at 
the Smirnow Theatre for a Sun- 
day matinee. 


3 p.m. The Hopkins Symphony 
Orchestra will be putting on a 
Chamber Concert this Sunday af- 
ternoon at the Bunting-Meyerhoff 
Interfaith Center. The program 
features pieces from Mozart, Bra- 
hams, Piazzolla and others. This 
event is free. For more informa- 
tion call (410) 516-6542. 


Tuesday, February 20 


7 p.m. Author Stephen Klaidman 
will be speaking about the re- 
search he has conducted for his 
book on corruption in America’s 
health care system. The book is 
Coronary: A True Story of Medicine 
Gone Awry. This talk is free and 
will be happening at the Hopkins 
Barnes & Noble. 


Gotan Event? — 


Send details about future events 
including date, time, location 
and a brief summary of the 
event to events@jhunewsletter. 
com. Please e-mail all events the 
Monday before publication. | 








Exposure 


By Conor Kevit 
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Sheridan Libraries 
2006-2007 Student Book Collecting Contest 
Do you LOVE Books? 






Do you have a great book collection? 





Do you need some extra $$$? 





If so, then you should enter 
The Sheridan Libraries 
Student Book Collecting Contest! 
Deadline: February 16, 2007 


Sponsored by the Friends of the Johns Hopkins University Libraries, the contest recog- 
nizes the love of books and the delight in shaping a 

thoughtful, focused book collection. All entries are welcome except past winning collec- 

tions. 











All undergraduate or graduate students enrolled in a degree program at Johns 
Hopkins University are eligible to enter. For guidelines and entry form visit: http:// 
www.library.jhu.edu/friends/programs/bookcollectcontest.html 





Prizes 
The competition includes a graduate and undergraduate division and 
winners in each division are awarded: 
* $1,000 First Place 
* $500 Second Place 


* $250 Honorable Mention 


- Display of selected titles from the winning collections at the 
Milton S. Eisenhower Library 


| * A one year honorary membership in the Friends of the 
_ Johns Hopkins Libraries 














SENIORS 


PROVE IT. 


¢Toot your own horn. 
¢Tell your own story. 
eSINg your heart out. 
¢Dance with joy. 
¢Act out. 
e Surprise us. 








Now is not the time to be modest. 
GOTO 
nitp://getintothearts.jnu.edu/sudlerprize/ 






DEADLINE: March 9, 2007 
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° uUxury apartment Pee 
sit Symphony Center | 
nd see the BIGGES1 












Located in Historic 
Mt. Vernon 


Close to Metro, Light 
Rail, and 
Penn Station 
Surrounded by Culture 
Pet friendly up to 75 Ibs. 
FREE Garage Parking 


’ . www.thesymphonycenter.com 
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1020 Park Avenue 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
3 866.817.8598 











HOUAL HOUSING 








Now ts your chance to join 


Hopkins Kicks Butts! 


*Opportunities to attend local/national 





conferences! 


*Leadership Positions Available 





Conga Chrstina @ cfurnol @jhu.edu 
i or call the CHEWoffice at 


. (410)516-8396 






Education & Wellness 





